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A Moral and Economic Aspect of the Sewage 
Question. 


EW excitement about the 
sewage outfall and its effect 
on the Thames has developed 
into a very pretty dispute 
(we will not say “ quarrel”) 
as it stands, even if it lead 
to no more definite result. 
In aJl such cases there is 
a certain amount of talk 
and recrimination to be got 
rid of,—a kind of waste 
gas driven off by combus- 

tion,—before we come to the 

solid matter of the point at 
issue,—the question, what is 
to be done? We may even 
yet bea good while in getting 
to any practical result ; but 
it is something if we caneven 
make a step ur two in the 
direction of the right theory of 
What is, in fact, needed, 
in regard to this and some other 
questions of social economy of the 
day, is to bring theory and practice 
into closer relation one with the 
other. The main drainage works 






enough to obtain legal sanction for shirking 
the most serious part of the problem, in order 
to apply with greater readiness a remedy of 
which it might have been prophesied (was, in 
fact, prophesied) that it would work no radi- 
cal cure. Looking at this defence, based on 
their legal position, one cannot help asking 
under what exercise of influence in high places 
it came to pass that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were permitted to form an exception to 
the operation of the Rivers Pollution Act in the 
case of the most important town on the most 
important river in England? The result simply 
comes to this, that the public and their Parlia- 
mentary representatives were deluded into the 
belief that a certain scheme, carried out at enor- 
mous cost, would prove an efficient solution of 
the question, ‘What is London to do with its 
sewage ?” and that not only is it no solution, 
but is surely though slowly building up the 
original danger in a roundabout manner; but 
also that any exercise of common foresight on 
the part of those who carried out the scheme 
ought to have led necessarily to the conclusion 
that this would be the result. Yet for all this it 
seems to be considered a sufficient defence to 
say that the Board have done all that the law 
required of them. They do not recognise 
any moral or sanitary responsibility in the 
matter; they do not seem for a moment to 





for London were practically, no 
doubt, a great piece of engineering skill mand 
perseverance, involving great outlay and much | 
practical skill in investigating and testing, 
materials so as to produce a permanent result ; 
yet all this labour and expense is, as we think 
people are beginning to see now, to a great 
extent, thrown away, through being based on a 
mistaken and incomplete theory to begin with. 
Two points have struck us amid some of the | 
paper warfare which has been started on the! 
subject, by no means of equal importance, but 
which both serve to show the very partial view 
of the subject which is taken by those who are 
officially most concerned in it. One is, the 
exclusively legal aspect in which the matter is 
treated by the Board of Works or by those who 
are their spokesmen or champions before the 
public. One of these chivalrous defenders of 
the Board and its action seemed to think he had 
made quite a point in favour of his clients by 
showing that they had not, as some of their 
opponents asserted, contravened the provisions 
of the Rivers Pollution Act; that there was a 
clause in that Act specially exempting the case 
of the Thames and the main drainage works 
from its operation: furthermore, that it was a 
mistake to suppose that the Board of Works were 
under any obligation to deodorise the sewage 
before turning it into the river, except in regard 
to temporary outfalls until the main drainage 
outfall could be completed. But this is only 
proving a little too much; only, at the most, 
shifting the blame on to other and, perhaps, 
broader shoulders; or possibly we may go 
further and say that such a fact only shows 
that the Board and their engineers were shrewd 





entertain the idea that they, as the responsible 
body entrusted with the improvement of Lon- 
don, were under a moral obligation to find out 
the best method and carry it out; they have 
not asserted, or their friends have not done it 
for them, that they considered the sewage 
difficulty on every side, went to the root of the 
matter, and saw no better solution than that 
which has proved such a failure,—not at all; 
they are content to say that they were under 
no legal obligation to find a solution; that, like 
“the unprofitable servant ”’ in the parable, they 
had done that which it was their legal compact 
to do, their “ duty” only in the narrowest and 
most official sense. But they cannot morally 
(whatever they may do legally) shelter them- 
selves behind the law in this way. On such 
points the Board of Works, being specially and 
immediately charged with these great sanitary 
operations, were bound to know more about the 
subject than any one else, to correct or supply 
the defective requirements of the law, not to 
shelter their costly half-measures behind it. To 
adopt the latter position is as reasonable as it 
would be to say that a man deserved no blame 
for keeping a cesspool close to his house pro- 
perty, though knowing it to be a nuisance, 
because the sanitary inspector was deficient in 
knowledge, and did not compel him to remove it. 

That this merely legal responsibility is the 
view taken by the Board of Works of their 
position, we have had further confirmation in 
the tone they have openly and explicitly adopted 
in regard to the almost more pressing question, 
because dealing with a more instant though 
transient evil, of the Thames floods; in regard 


to which they have drawn upon themselves 





something more than a hint from the Home 
Secretary that they may be compelled to do 
their duty or resign their privileges. But 
leaving this point at present, which we allude 
to only as confirming the justice of our strictures 
in regard to the slack sense of responsibility on 
the part of the Board, we must say a word on 
another aspect of the question which has been 
incidentally suggested, but deserves far more 
consideration than it seems likely to receive: 
Among the arguments brought forward tojustify 
the legal position of the promoters of the main 
drainage works, the following quotation from 
the Local Government Report of last year has 
been adduced :— That towns situated on the 
sea coast, or on tidal estuaries, may be allowed 
to turn sewage into the sea or estuaries, below 
the line of low water, provided no nuisance is 
caused; and that such mode of getting rid of 
the sewage may be allowed and justified on the 
score of economy” (the italics are our own). 
The application of this to the particular question . 
at issue is of course that Crossness comes under 
the conditions thus described in the Report. 
What we wish to draw attention to is the defence 
which is made of this way of getting rid of 
sewage as “economical”; and what is meant 
by that is (for in no other sense can it be true) 
that the particular town which gets rid of its 
sewage in this manner saves the cost of trans- 
portation of the sewage, and of the labour 
required for this, to a place where it can be 
made useful. Now, just consider what an 
utterly narrow and one-sided view of 
“economy” this is. Economy, if it means 
anything, means a wise saving and husband. 
ing of resources, not the keeping of in- 
jurious things about one to save the cost of 
getting rid of them. Evenas regards the special 
town which thus turns its sewage out on to 
its shores, there is, therefore, no real economy ; 
a permanent danger to health is thus esta- 
blished, which in the case of a small town 
favourably situated in regard to tides, may, 
perhaps, be very slight, but which, it is to be 
remembered, is always tending to increase. But 
this economical statement of the matter becomes 
still more unphilosophical in its aspect when we 
take a broader view of the subject. No doubt 
it must be admitted that the golden promises 
about the national wealth to be derived from 
the utilisation of sewage, which were too enthu- 
siastically and prematurely made when the idea 
of utilisation first occurred, can hardly be ful- 
filled; ratepayers must modify their ideas as to 
what can be expected in the way of return from 
that source, and as to the expenditure involved 
in it both relatively and positively. Still, there 
are the facts, which may now be taken as 
almost conclusively proved, that sewage is a 
nuisance and a danger when passed into rivers, 
or eyen into the sea in close proximity toa coast 
town, while it is innocuous when properly treated 
ag manure; that in the former case it is clear 
loss, while in the latter case it has a certain 
“food-producing” power not inconsiderable, 
though not equal to what used to be sup- 
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posed. Admitting, therefore, all that has been 
urged against irrigation, that the farmers will 
not take the sewage, that it cannot be sold 
at remunerative prices, and so on,—it must 
nevertheless be concluded that if no return is 
obtained from irrigation, it is a wise economy not- 
withstanding to expend money in putting sewage 
where, at all events, it does good rather than 
harm, and making a step towards that ideal 
economy of physica] science which is inferred 
in the saying that. “dirt is only matter in the 
wrong place.” And we may suggest in passing 
that if ‘we can arrive at an organised system of 
sewage distribution over the land there is really 
no reason why the opposition of the farmers,—a 
class of the:community always averse to novelty 
and not given to philosophise on the reasons of 
things,—should not be got over by compulsory 
legislation, just. as reasonably as such legisla- 
tion has been proposed in regard ‘to the irriga- 
tion of India, both schemes being considered as 
concerned with the good of the people at large, 
to which private inclinations must bend. It is 
certain that, to carry the irrigation theory into 
practice in the case of sewage, and more espe- 
cially in regard to London sewage, a systematised 
machinery of distribution on a large scale would 
be required ; we say more especially in regard to 
London, because the amount to be dealt with is 
50 great, and it would be necessary to provide 
for its distribution over so wide an area, the 
circumstances being quite different from those 
of an ordinary-sized town; and as it is pretty 
certainly ascertained that, at the worst, town 
sewage is more or less productive as a manure, 
and can. be used in this way with effect in its 
agricultural results, and without being obnoxious 
‘ina sanitary point of view, the question to be 
considered is whether it is not worth while to 
set at once about the framing of a comprehen- 
sive system of sewage distribution, and the 
organisation of the machinery of collection 
and transportation. No doubt this will be a 
very costly operation to begin with, and will 
require not only machinery, but labour, the cost 
of the latter being a continuous item. And it 
is in reference to this point that we wish to 
recommend to those who think it so. much more 
economical to run sewage into the sea, an aspect 
‘of the labour question, which is worth consider- 
‘ing in connexion with the subject. Society is 
dragged upon by the clog of a very large, and 
we fear not a decreasing, pauper population; a 
portion of which consists of those, no doubt, 
who would always be paupers by option, as long 
as our inconsiderate and ill-organised charities 
‘give them an easy means of being so; but of 
whom, again, there is a large proportion who would 
gladly work if work could be found for them. 
It is one of the greatest difficulties encountered 
by those who are specially concerned in the 
work of helping their poorer brethren, especially 
in the present “slack times,” to find any work 
‘for those who are willing to work, and who 
would do anything rather than sink into 
pauperism. So great, indeed, is the difficulty, 
that there is even a temptation to, as we may 
say, invent work for these unfortunate classes, 
and thus save the outward aspect of pauperism, 
‘though in reality adopting another form of it. 
And therefore a work which requires to be done 
for the general good, and upon which those who 
are now perforce idle and dependent, could find 
the opportunity for selling their labour with 
‘advantage to themselves and the community, 
ought really to be considered almost a godsend. 
if it becomes necessary, therefore, to organise 
‘Sewage distribution on a large scale (and without 
some regular and extensive system it can hardly 
be efficiently carried out), this might really also 
be a step towards that organisation of labour on 
a large scale which is the only permanent remedy 
against the existence of distress and pauperism. 
And therefore it seems to us that when people 
talk of “economy” as an element in favour of the 
running of sewage to waste, they should take 
into account per contra not only the possibility 
that sewage distribution works may be made 
to pay their way if properly managed (and, in 
spite of some disappointments, the contrary is 
not proved), but also the opening afforded for 
employing labour on a great scale,—labour 
which is now idle,—in a way worth paying for 
in itself, and which would even recoup a great 
deal of its.own cost by the reduction of what 
‘now goes to the support, on charitable grounds, 
of those who have no sale for their labour : not 
to speak of the incalculable social advantage of 
being able to turn a number of idle hands. to 
‘work which would be directly for the wealth (as 
distinguished from “ riches”) of the whole com- 
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munity. We have. sought on-more than one 
occasion to call public attention to the existence 
of “lands that want hands.” The proper treat- 
ment of the sewage question’ would involve 
work that wants hands, and provide us with a 
very important and permanent counterbalance 
against the drag on society, to put it on no 
higher ground, of hands that want work. 





The article, “ Lands that want Hands,” to 
which we have referred in the foregoing 
remarks, and that was published July 9, 1870, 
excited some attention at the time, and had 
nearly eventuated in a practical result. The 
advice seems to us as sound now-as then, and 
the repetition of the paragraph will serve to 
remind our readers that we have consistently 
and continnously protested against the waste 
and evil involved in pouring the sewage of 
towns into ‘rivers. English capitalists’ would 
better serve their country, and probably them- 
selves specially, by devoting some of their accu- 
mulations to the rendering of our waste lands 
fertile than by lending money to Russia to equip 
armies and form strategical railways to damage 
British interests, if not Britain. 

After discussing in the article in question the 
mode of forming colonies abroad, we said,— 


“There remains the question of the locality. 

Leaving aside for a moment the consideration 
of those wide geographical ranges, amid. which 
we have to choose,—the Australian continent 
and islands, Southern Africa, Hillside India, 
Canada, that is asking for emigrants,—there is 
yet another suggestion tomake. In the United 
Kingdom only 46,000,000 acres out of the entire 
area of 77,000,000 acres are at this moment 
under cultivation. Why not save the expense 
of flight, and start a normal home colony or 
two? We have asked the question before. Why 
not make the experiment of an organised settle- 
ment on a few square miles out of those 89,000 
acres of the New Forest, of which we have 
heard so much lately? There is no untried 
climate to dread, no:savage beast to fear, while 
the soil is principally sandy. We have the very 
finest opportunity for the application of sewage; 
the fertilisation would keep pace with imcrease 
of population. Without prejudice to other 
efforts, we might readily and rapidly establish 
one or two normal home colonies.. Charity, too, 
might in this case be tempted by the offer of 
security,—that is to say, the advances asked 
from private sources would take the form of 
philanthropic loan (with a good, prospect of 
return) rather than of charitable gifts. Who 
will be the first to start a home colony on the 
Builder’s plan, and to show that it is not in 
poisoning our rivers by the rich nitrates con- 
tained in our sewage that we show our most 
lamentable blindness, and our most irretrievable 
waste of the sources of national wealth ? Were 
the matter taken in hand at once, Victoria 
Colony or Alexandra Colony, oun the Hampshire 
forest land, might garner good harvests, and 
develope remunerative industry by the autumn 
of 1871.” 
The precise locality we leave open. To show 
that we have the courage of our opinions, and 
in the hope of aiding the commencement of a 
movement which could not fail to have good 
results, we are willing to depart from a rule 
hitherto acted on without deviation (i.e., never 
to have a financial interest in projects we have 
advocated on public grounds), and to take shares 
to the extent of (say) 1,0001. in any well-con- 
sidered and well-organised scheme which shall 
include the reclamation of land by means of 
London sewage and pauper labour. 








THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
‘* THE CYPRIOTE INSCRIPTION.” 


TuIs young society has been early brought 
into notoriety by circumstances which, though 
they have an amusing aspect, bear evidence of 
the wide and overpowering sway of modern 
intelligence ; of the fell determination to know 
and understand about. a: past: some: incidents 
of which have been accepted. for. 1,800 years 
as articles of belief;, of the audacious con- 





fidence with which men will now ransack the 
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site of a forgotten civilisation and apply what. 
ever antiquarian spoil they may find, thereon 
or beneath, to the elucidation of historical: 
fact or religious fable. That an inscription, 
upon a-bronze tablet or plate should have caused 
the Society of Biblical Archzeology to be talked 
about in several languages and in different, 
countries might perhaps have escaped ordinary 
observation had not the attention of the archzo. 
logical community been directed towards the 
island of Cyprus by the recent publication of a 
book about its ancient cities, tombs, and temples,* 
As. it is, whoever wishes to be accurately in. 
formed about Cyprus, and how its sepulchres 
have been the means of revealing the mystery 
of its early prosperity, must read General Palma 
di Cesnola’s record of achievements which we 
have just reviewed; and whoever wishes to 
know how the accepted key to the secret of 
Cypriote writing was discovered must study the 
Transactions of the Society to which we refer. 

The story of what may well be called “The 
Cypriote Inseription” is at once a triumph and 
a caution. It seems that some seven-and-twenty 
years ago the Duke de Luynes, bearing a great 
French name, and one famous. in the annals of 
literature, obtained from an’ officer of his Con- 
sulate at Beyrouth a bronze tablet, rectangular 
and oblong in shape, having on one of its shorter: 
sides a small handle with a movable ring; and 
both its faces were inscribed: with an entirely 
unknown form of writing. The tablet itself 
is remarkable by placing it so that the ring 
is always on the right of the reader, each 
face can be read. The characters: follow in 
Eastern fashion,—though the fashion was not 
universal, either in the East or in Cyprus;— 
from right to left. How to read the characters 
is another thing, and one in which the mystifi- 
cations of decipherers or restorers have been 
startling and apparent. 

The tablet in question was found in Cyprus,. 
and it is known as the tablet of Dali, or the 
Dali plate; and Dali was identified, about the 
year 1862, by the Count de Vogiié, as the 
ancient Idalium. The tablét is mow preserved’ 
in the De Luynes collection, at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris. Upon it, and all the proof 
that analogy can afford, the Duke de Luynes, in 
less than two years, constructed an alphabet, 
and restored a language. The former with per-. 
fect modesty and good faith was published, in: 
1852, in his book called “ Numismatique et. In- 
scriptions Cypriotes.” 

The Duke had inherited an archzological turn: 
of mind; his mode of procedure was eminently 
rational. A year after the acquisition of his 
first prize, the Dali plate, he obtained another 
bronze curiosity which bore similar words traced 
in a similar character. He possessed copies and 
descriptions of medals and coins bearing hiero- 
glyphics of an equally mysterious nature. He 
had observed in many collections of Grecian 
antiquities some classed as uncertain or inex- 
plicable which bore on the surface characters 
or letters inscribed from right to left, and almost 
identical to those upon the tablet of Dali. He 
sorted, compared, extracted, tabulated; and 
he was aided in his labours by scraps of 
recorded history. The “mixture of Greek, 
Egyptian, and Assyrian which I call Cypriote 
art,’ as General Palma di Cesnola has lately 
said, was told by Herodotus, who described 
the Cyprians to be colonists from several 
nations, — from Athens, Arcadia, Cythnia, 
Pheenicia, and Ethiopia. The Duke knew that 
in the island the prevailing language in an- 
cient times was the Greek, and that Grecian 
authors were familiar with Cypriote literature. 
But the Phoenician inhabitants had retained 
their native tongue, and he was aware that a 
number of words peculiar to Cyprus were of 
Semitic origin. The inscription was not in 
Greek, neither was it in Hebrew; the charac- 
ters were arranged like those of the Egyptians 
and the Phoenicians. The mode of punctuation 
was contradictory. A part of the inscriptions was 
punctuated like many others found in Cyprus 
which were of Grecian and Pheenician origin > 
but the most important parts of the punctua- 
tion were exactly similar to those found in the 
oldest Coptic MSS. To decipher the enigma, it 
was necessary to have, if not an acquaintance 
with the nationality of the language, at least am 
alphabet. One of eighty-one letters, tabulated 
by the Duke de Luynes, was found to contain, 
when compared with three other genuine alpha- 
bets,’ seven Pheenician, twelve Lycian, and. 
twenty-seven. Egyptian characters; and the 
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language thus restored was that of a Semitic 


A German, Professor Réth, then came upon 
¢he scene; he was.encouraged in his reseaches 
by the advice and initiatory efforts of the Duke. 
In 1855, the Professor, aided by a profound 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, produced a 
translation of the aforesaid tablet. It was 


neither more nor less than a proclamation in a} 


Semitic language of King Amasis to the in- 
habitants of Cyprus at the moment when the 
island was seized by the Egyptians. A word 
which occurred on the tablet more than once, 
and which was to be found on other Cypriote 
inscriptions, was the name of a city: that of 
Salamis. __ 

But in Cyprus itself there was an English 
collector of antiquities, her Majesty’s Consul at 
Larnaca, by name Mr. R. Hamilton Lang. In 
a paper read at the close of 1871 before the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, he began by 
crediting the Duke de Luynes with having proved 
the existence of a Cypriote alphabet; and he 
produced a bi-lingual inscription upon marble in 
Phoenician and Cypriote characters, which he 
had had the fortune to find. Something about 
the marble would have perplexed any one other 
than an archeologist; the Cypriote text was 
nearly perfect, but portions of the Phoenician 
text had been broken away. Nevertheless, other 
Phoenician inscriptions found at the same time 
and place,—at the excavations of an ancient 
temple of Idalium,—were used to supply the 
missing fragment. Mr. Lang in compiling an 
alphabet, contented himself with fifty Cypriote 
jetters as against eighty, tabulated by the 
Duke de Luynes. The former concluded that 
the Cypriote and ancient Lycian alphabets were 
both derived from the same source; but that 
while the Lycians engrafted upon their ancient 
alphabet a great many Grecian letters, in Cyprus 
the ancient alphabet was preserved in its 
original purity and power. Asa practical result 
of Mr. Lang’s discovery of the Pheenico-Cypriote 
inscription,* it may be noted that the word 
deciphered by the Duke as “Salamis” began 
the Cypriote portion, and according to the 
Phenician counterpart that werd stood for 
“King.” This was the first step in the pre- 
sumedly right direction, and so acknowledged 
by Dr. Birch in a paper on “ The Reading of the 
Inscription on the Bronze Plate of Dali,” read 
before the Society on 2nd January, 1872. But 
before then the celebrated Assyriologist, Mr. 
George Smith, had had a good deal to say 
about Cypriote inscriptions. He studied the col- 
lection of antiquities sent by Mr. Lang to the 
British Museum, and particularly the bi-lingual 
inscription upon a fragment of marble. He re- 
membered the situation of Cyprus in the Medi- 
terranean with Asia Minor on the north, the 
coast of Phoenicia on the east, and Egypt on 
the south. On reviewing the words in neigh- 
bouring languages which have the meaning 
“king,” he came to the conclusion that the 
Oypriote word for king was basileus, the same 
as the Greek. After further inquiries, he turned 
to the Dali plate, containing thirty-one lines 
of writing, and the longest text known in the 
supposed Cypriote language. He concluded that 
the language was allied to, though not the same 
48, the Greek, and he saw in it a Semitic element. 
This was confirmed by Dr. Birch who, from his 
own investigations, decided that the Cypriote 
must be a form of the Greek. 

Since then and working upon the basis laid 
down by Mr, George Smith and Dr. Birch, 
the Germans have facilitated the inquiry. 
Moreover, a great number of similar inscrip- 
tious have lately been discovered and pub- 
lished by the Connt de Vogiié and M. Pierides; 
one—a bi-lingual inscription,t—contains two 
words in Greek and Cypriote. What a colossus 
may not be built upon them! The Dali tablet, 
deciphered in 1869 at Frankfort and made a 
Psalm of the colony of Idalium in a Semitic 

nage, was again translated in 1874. Herr 
Moris Schmidt, with a little precipitancy, pub- 
lished his translation of the tablet and of six 
other inscriptions. He was followed, the same 
year, by Herren Deecke and Siegismund. Their 


labours had been independent of each other, 


but the results they obtained almost completely 
agreed. The bronze tablet of Idalium, accord- 
ing to the most recent and trustworthy German 
version, is therefore thus conceived :{— 





* The marble is dopreiied in the British Museum, 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

“ When the Medes and the Kitians [Chittim ? 
of Scripture] besieged the city of Idalium in 
the year when Philokupros son of Onasagoras 
was eponym [or chief magistrate ?] the King 
Stasikupros and the City of the Idalians com- 
}manded Onasilus son of Onasikupros the 
| physician and his brethren to heal the men that 
/were wounded in the battle without receiving 
pany fees. And at that time the King and the 
City made a covenant with Onasilus and his 
brethren, in lieu of all fees and rewards, to give 
them from the King’s house and from the City 
[so many] talents of silver. Or else, instead of 
those talents of silver, the King and the City 
shall give to Onasilus and his brethren from the 
King’s land, which is in the sacred enclosure [?] 
of Alphirita the piece of land in the valley 
which adjoins the field of Onkas and all the 
young plantations which are upon it, to hold it 
and take all its produce as long as he lives, free 
from all taxes. And if any one shall expel 
Onasilus, or his brethren, or the grandchildren 
of Onasikupros from this land, then the person 
who so expels them shall pay to Onasilus and 
his brethren, or to their children, the money 
aforesaid, that is to say [so many] talents of 
silver. 

And moreover to Onasilus himself, apart from 
his other brethren, the King and the City have 
covenanted to give him in lieu of fees and 
rewards, silver amounting to [so much]. Or 
else, the King and the City shall give to Onasilus 
in lieu of that money, from the King’s land at 
Melania in the plain the piece of land which 
adjoins the field of Amenias together with all 
the young plantations which are upon it, which 
adjoins the street [?] of Drumion and the sacred 
inclosure of Athena, and the garden in the field 
of Simmis which Diithemis the Aramnian held 
formerly, which adjoins [the house of ] Passagoras 
son of Onasagoras and all the young plantations 
which are upon it, to hold it, with all its produce, 
as long as he lives, free from taxes. And if 
any one shall expel Onasilus or his children from 
this land, or from this garden, then he who 
expels him shall pay to Onasilus or his children 
the aforesaid sum of [so many | pieces of silver. 
And these declarations mutually exchanged, the 
King and the City have deposited with the 
goddess Athena of Idalium with oaths not to 
break these covenants as long as they live. 
Whoever shall break these covenants let him 
be held guilty of impiety. These lands and 
these gardens the sons of Onasikupros and his 
descendants shall hold for ever, so long as any 
remain in the sacred service of Idalium.” 


So much for the tablet of Dali! Of course 
we are not prepared to state that, numerous as 
are the words of the above translation, the last 
word has yet been said. Death, it is true, has 
removed some who might have combated the 
German professors over the Cypriote* bronze. 
The Duke de Luynes is dead, so is his successor ; 
and Mr. George Smith only recently died. The 
death of Herr Siegismund occurred in Cyprus 
itself at the early age of twenty-five from the 
results of a fall during the excavations made 
within an ancient temple. If any one were to 
ask us whether we thought that the famous 
inscription, variously and successively believed 
by excellent “authorities” to be Phoenician, 
Egyptian, and Lycian, is at last really and 
truly deciphered, we should have great difficulty 
in framing an appropriate answer. Systema- 
tically deprived, as the moderns are, by some 
archzologists, of the faith that has descended 
to them through generations, other archzeolo- 
gists are perhaps alittle exacting in attempts to 
restore a belief in things historical and biblical 
according to a more learned but perhaps not 
more infallible guide. The presumption that 
the inscription on the Dali plate is Greek was, 
strangely enough, propounded by a man who is 
reputed not to have understood the Grecian 
language. However, though there is no absolute 
proof that the mystery is truly solved or that 
the Cypriote alphabet is yet correct, we are so 
far imbued with archzological conviction as to 
believe unreservedly in the restored Cypriote 
language until some other “ authorities” con- 
clusively prove the latest “restoration” to be 
imperfect or false. 

Nevertheless, a French authority will not look 
at the matter with the light heart which we have 


their sequel are very clear to M. Michel Bréal, 
who, in the Journal des Savants of August and 





September last, says :— George Smith est le 


dared to assume. The whole mystifications and |. 


véritable auteur du déchiffrement; car il a yu 
qu’elle était la langue, et ce premier point une 
fois acquis tout le reste devait s’ensuivre ... . 
Le savant qui continua !’ceuvre commencée n’esi 
autre que le célébre Egyptologue, Samuel 
Birch.” Now, this gentleman is the president 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology ; we have, 
therefore, no hesitation in saying that our object 
in describing the Cypriote Inscription mysteries, 
and the labour of love expended upon attempts to 
unravel them, is partly to notice a comparatively 
new and important society; to interest in its 
proceedings those of our readers who have not 
heard of it. Established, six years ago, for the 
promotion of the study of antiquities, discovered 
in what are called Biblical lands, it has already 
produced five volumes of Transactions, full of 
deep and valuable research, carefully illustrated 
by lithographs and woodcuts. The first part of 
the sixth volume is in the press, and it contains 
two fresh Papers on certain other Cypriote in- 
scriptions. Each member rezeives a copy of the 
Trans: ot‘ons. The parts are issued twice a year, 
and a member’s subscription is an annual 1/. 1s. 
The last published volume (vol. v.) contains 
some 600 octavo pages of matter, profusely 
interspersed with illustrations, by well-known 
linguists and archzologists. Among other con- 
tributors we notice the Rev. A. H. Sayce (who 
is the Foreign Secretary of the Society), Mr. 
William Simpson, the widely - encountered 
traveller and correspondent (who is the libra- 
rian), the late Mr. Fox Talbot, Mr. J. W. 
Bosanquet, Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, M, 
Francois Chabas, Lieut.-Col. Prideaux, and the 
president. Among Dr. Birch’s supporters last 
year were Mr. Gladstone, the Earl of Harrowby, 
Mr. Newton, and Sir Henry Rawlinson, who, 
with others, adorn the list of vice-presidents 
for the present year. 








POTTERY AND THE NEW YEAR IN 
NEW YORK. 


Wririne from Paris at this season last year, 
we suggested, not altog. ther without regard to 
the interests of the manufacturers, that the 
Parisians should utilise their immense amount 
of modern pottery, by constructing a French 
Monte Testaccio outside M. Thiers’s fortifications. 
The suggestion was not adopted, but those con- 
cerned have done the next best thing, they have 
sent the bulk of their pottery to this country 
America, to be sold. 

At all seasons of the year, Broadway, in New 
York, displays what appear to be innumerable 
pretty objects, but at this season especially the 
shops appear overloaded with finery, and the 
rage to inspect them, if not to purchase, must 
be most elating to the already sufficiently self- 
satisfied Broadway dealer. 

Never, it is said, by the New York papers of 
this date, have the Christmas purchasers been 
more liberal or more lavish in their outlays, and 
never have the resources of the shopkeepers to 
dispose of their goods been so taxed, or more 
hours of the day occupied in selling; and much 
is said, almost to disgust, on the beauty of the 
objects sold, and especially with regard to the 
pottery, of which, however, one sees costly but 
ill-considered examples sold at prices so low, 
that, in the opinion at least of the uninitiated, 
they cannot possibly have been manufactured 
for a tenth of the price, in addition to which we 
are informed by the salesmen that the wares 
are disposed of at considerably less than the 
cost of duty. 

To the credit of our friends here, we confess 
we do not see these hideous articles in their 
houses; most of these fortunate people are 
already supplied with decorative objects suffi- 
ciently costly, and, in point of taste, up at least 
to the standard of Tyburnia, or the other side 
of the Park; and the thousands of vases, 
flower-pots, and plaques that are now being 
‘sold are destined to make beautiful the innu- 
merable boarding and lodging houses that 
abound in this straggling caravanseral. ; 

The rage for old and new china that exists 
just now amounts to a positive tempest, so per- 
severingly set in that various manufacturers of 
‘Europe are obliged to tax themselves with 
‘ruinous rapidity to supply the demand, to the 
injury of good potters, the greater number 
appearing emulous of producing the largest 
amount of rubbish. 

A New York faience-shop at this season 
differs greatly from a London display, owing to 
‘the greater varieties of manufacture repre- 








sented; here we have specimens of ware from 
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Dresden, Paris, Sévres, Berlin, Worcester, and 
various small French and German towns, 
Limoges, Bourg-la-Reine, Nancy, Luneville, &c., 
while Palissy, Beauvais, Delft,and Rouen wares 
are contrasted with Oriental cloisonné work, and 
the quaint, curious, and costly Satsuma, Kaga, 
Imary, Hizen, Kioto, and Croquéte porcelains of 
the “Land of Peace,” ancient Japan; indeed, 
the purchaser, be his taste what it may, will 
find examples of every possible manufacture ; 
Dresden, rare Capo di Monte, faience from the 
workers of Bourg-la-Reine, Medixval jugs, 
tankards, more modern punch-bowls, or Vieux 
Nevers, so prized by collectors. Jardiniéres of 
various forms, China candelabras, sconces, and 
Rococo toilette mirrors, plaques, “now so 
fashionable for the dining-room or library,” as 
the trade tell you; punch and salad bowls in 
gorgeous Oriental colours; German wine and 
beer mugs, goblets, and tankards. 

Japan, Tokio and Kioto, Loo-choo and Corea, 
have sent to New York many of their lovely 
things, and much of the beauty of which a greedy 
commercial spirit is now degrading. If this 
same commercial spirit, with regard to purely 
decorative useful objects, should continue in 
Japan, the time is fot far distant when that 
country’s great seats of industry, and the ob- 
jects they have sent forth to the world for so 
long a time, will be lost, in the same way and 
for the same reason that, at the close of the 
seventeenth century, the beautiful products of 
Delft, in Holland, entirely disappeared, giving 
way to commercially-produced “ blue china,” as 
we call it, covered with degraded imitations of 
farms, the very meaning of which the hereditary 
artists had lost all knowledge of. It is somewhat 
curious that in the hey-day of Holland’s art 
history, one does not find in the bourgeois 
pictures of De Hooge, Kalb, or Jan Steen, any 
representations of Delft ware; as decorations, 
these were so costly that the princes alone, 
whose tastes dictated and directed their produc- 
tion, could indulge in such objects, and hence 
we see in all the domestic scenes of the ap- 
parently not too comfortable interiors of the 
tradesmen of that day, the “crockery utensils 
in daily use consisting of very ordinary grés de 
Flandre. 

Still at this moment there are in New York 
Japanese stores such collections of beautiful 
pottery as certainly have never before been 
brought together, and we may all look forward 
to the time when Satsuma and Saga wares will 
be as well known, and in as common ornamental 
use, as is Minton’s and Copeland’s china at the 
present time ; but we believe we may rest, but 
warily, on the comfortable reliance that as 
Japan will, year by year, send us fewer of its 
noble products of the potter’s art, our Mintons 
and Copelands will supply the world with 
ceramic work approaching nearer to that even 
receding ideal of perfection. 

In looking through the various pottery exhi- 
bitions, presented to the New Yorkers this year, 
we find it difficult to point out, amidst the 
enormous mass of perfectly potted ornamental 
objects, any single design execated in Europe, 
painted or printed, possessing that kind of merit 
that is likely to secure for it a place in the 
cabinet, certainly not in the affections of any 
lover of pottery. Some of Doulton’s mugs, of 
course, will be always admired, especially when 
heavily mounted in silver; as also some few 
pieces of imitation of various old wares. A few 
French plates particularly, when representing 
some of the charming Watteau figures, will 
always be prized by our lady friends, many of 
whom are our best art decorators, and most of 
whom, when they give their well-instructed 
minds to the subject, possess the doubtful art of 
making homes beautiful ; but, for our part, the 
only modern pieces of pottery that we have seen 
in this year’s shops, have been some admirable 
imitations of old English Bow pots, such as 
Wedgwood’s agent desired the manufacturer at 
Etruria to send any number of to London; and 
some characteristic Dresden beer-jugs that have 
been reproduced with admirable skill as pre- 
cisely suiting the wants apparently of nine- 
tenths of the population of the civilised world. 

All of us would at least agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion, that the art of porcelain is 
strictly a branch of fine art, as truly so as the 
art of the sculptor or that of the painter; but 
how the Americans are to combine the potter’s 
art, which (we have on this point the authority 
of Mr. Campbell, of the firm of Minton) 
they have perfectly acquired, with the art of 
the painter and sculptor,—a much more difficult 
matter,—time alone will show. 


A great deficiency in the present day with 
potters, certainly in America, and we think 
almost as certainly in Europe, is the want of 
a competent directing authority,—men of nice 
cultivation,—men like Mr. Thomas Bentley, in 
the last century, with whom Wedgwood asso- 
ciated himself in the great object of his life,— 
an object, so wide as to justify Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinion with regard to Wedgwood, that, taken 
altogether, he was the most extraordinary man 
whose name is recorded in the history of the 
commercial world. 

One unusual feature in the Christmas show of 
crockery in the shop of one dealer at least, 
whose name we are almost induced to advertice 
without the customary rate, is the display of 
Wedgwood ware, which, amidst the heaps and 
piles of imitations of other products and, still 
worse, original monstrosities, asserts its perfect 


| propriety with extraordinary distinctness. Not- 


withstanding the classical motif of Wedgwood- 
ware, its exceeding originality appears just now 
very striking, and as we regard it amidst the 
mass of incorrectness, one feels not a little 
ashamed of the neglect that so many of us have 
felt for that great art-manufacturer’s work. 
What gainers might we not all have been; how 
highly would not the future have respected us if 
our modern manufacturers were to retain some 
accomplished author, well up, and seeking in- 
struction in the history and the meaning of art ? 
How much might not be done, not only in that 
erroneously supposed nerrow field of painting 
and sculpture; how much knowledge might not 
be obtained of the art of life, the art that leads 
men to live properly, to be patient and humble 
and to strive against always accumulating 
difficulties ? 

The scientific resources at the command 
of the potters of the present day leave barely 
anything more to acquire; there is scarcely 
a glaze or colour that is used in decoration that 
cannot be successfully produced or imitated from 
existing examples; but with all this knowledge, 
which America certainly has accomplished, or 
has within her reach, howcan she, whose modern 
art at least makes no claim to a history of very 
long duration, hope to compete on equal terms 
with those who have inherited the traditionary 
methods of decoration that have existed in some 
ceramic fields for more than a thousand years, 
and in Europe equally for three or four centuries. 

America has one chance alone of producing 
an original style of pottery that is likely to take 
a place,—a worthy place,—in the collections of 
the next or later generations, not by imitating 
the products of other countries or by endeavour- 
ing to paint broadly (and badly), as they now do, 
on large surfaces of porcelain or China, but by 
continuing to produce well-formed useful objects, 
of various shades of white, few of us, by the 
way, are aware how varied are the huos of that 
chromatic wonder and skilfully decorating, 
always ander the direction of the artist, the 
margin (the marli, as the French call it), with 
some heraldic or emblematic device, appro- 
priately displayed or artfully designed initial, 
leaving the greater part of the vase or what 
not to receive the lovely reflections of surround- 
ing objects. 

Such designs as these may be seen in the best 
period of old Bruges ware or Luxembourg ware, 
and more roughly executed in Pesaro majolica 
of the early part of the seventeenth century, and 
in the present day we all like a plain white 
dinner-plate, especially when we see a well- 
emblazoned coronet and arms on the margin. 

Nothing can be better in its way than the 
kind of Grés de Flandre made at New Haven in 
Connecticut, which will certainly some day take a 
place on the collector’s shelves. Very many 
objects of this at present rather coarse ware, 
may be made, that English purchasers would 
prize highly, and a skilful artist might suggest 
no end of designs suitable for this kind of ware. 

Unsatisfactory as most American ornamental 
pottery undoubtedly is,—unsatisfactory as all 
modern ornamental pottery appears,—we have 
reason to expect in no very long time that 
America will produce, and send over to 
Kurope, a mass of decorative pottery, to 
say nothing of other products from unex- 
pected branches of cultivated manufacture. 
We must all despair of successfully imitating 
the best art of the Japanese, whose artists 
by selection are descended from artists far 
back even in the history of their ancient 
society, men who have been bred with a reed 
or a brush always in their hands, and who 
appear to desire no other information than 





how to use their tools properly; but in our 








day young ladies take to pottery-painting, some. 
times as an amusement, rarely, we should think, 
with any great result, notwithstanding they 
occasionally reproduce a pretty-looking flower, 
and copy with some little resemblance a Pom. 
padour figure, and make beautiful white 
plates sometimes only a little less perfect, 
Perhaps the best work that is now executed in 
the decorative potter’s way is that done with a 
base purpose, to lead the purchaser into the 
belief that he is buying an original piece of 
Vieux Nevers, Rouen, or some other favourite 
faience. 
New York. 








THE DINING-ROOM. | 
‘CART AT HOME” SERIES. 


THE most recent of this series of records of 
the tastes of the wsthetic party of, say 1875.80, 
in England, reaches us in the shape of an 
essay by Mrs. Loftie on the Dining-room.* The 
book has less that is absolutely absurd than 
some others of the series, partly perhaps be- 
cause the author gives herself a wider range 
than mere fashions of decoration, by adopting 
the motto that “the best ornament for a 
dining-room is a well-cooked dinner,’ which 
enables her to include in her treatment of the 
subject a good many remarks upon systems of 
dining and on what may be called in a general 
way “social topics,” in regard to which her 
remarks are generally sensible; though we 
must take most decided objection to one of her 
theories, that breakfast is a meal to which 
people may be expected and allowed to come 
lazily in at any time that suits them, and that 
consequently the room in which breakfast is 
carried on should necessarily be provided with 
special conveniences for keeping things hot, for 
the supply of late arrivals. That a large 
number of English people, especially of the 
wealthier class, do adopt this lazy and unsocial 
system is quite true; but we protest against 
any arrangements being made for its encourage- 
ment or palliation, as distinctly immoral. People 
who come down late and irregularly to breakfast, 
even when alone, very seldom do much good in 
the world (of course, we except those whose 
vocations necessarily cause them to work late 
at night); and when in company with others 
usually make them uncomfortable. Such per- 
sons deserve to be uncomfortable themselves, 
and ought not to have contrivances for keeping 
things hot for them. 

It must be owned, however, that the motto 
on Mrs. Loftie’s title-page leads one to expect 
an essay on cookery, and it is a little inconsistent 
to tell us, to begin with, that the dinner is the 
chief thing, and proceed to describe everything 
but that. In fact, the author is so excursive as 
to lead to the conclusion that some difficulty 
was experienced in making a book out of “ the 
dining-room”’ at all. Two of these excursive 
pieces of criticism we entirely agree with; that 
in which the gross absurdity of rendering smalt 
articles of everyday use “ornamental” by 
making them in the shape of something intended 
for quite a different object,—a straw hat fora 
butter-cooler, and so on,—is stigmatised; and 
the remarks on the necessity that colour, like 
music, should be ‘‘in tune,” and that the harmony 
of any special scheme of colouring is capable of 
being deduced on scientific principles analogous 
to those which regulate the harmony of tones. 
The parallel is not quite precise, and must not 
be pushed too far; but it is something to find in 
the “ Art at Home” Series anything that can be 
calleda real principle independent of fashion. The 
illustrations showing types of furniture are 
rather better, and certainly more consistent 
with the theories expressed in the book, than is 
the case in“‘The Drawing-room”; one design 
for a table (p. 61) is, however, very bad, and 
shows that the writer does not think how the 
article is made; if she did, she ought to have 
perceived that in order to obtain the thick knob 
in the centre of the legs, more than one-half of 
the material out of which each leg is made 
would have to be cut to waste; the design 1s con- 
tradictory of the proper process of manufacture, 
and such design is always bad. For the rest, the 
book is sprinkled with the usual small conceits, 
recommendations to whitewash and paper your 
own walls, and indulge in other fiddle-faddle 
work which might do very well to serve 
as an amusement for people who have 
nothing better | do, or whose education has 
not fitted tk... for any better way of 


* The Dining-room. By Mrs. Loftie. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1878. 
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employing their time. There are the usual 
recommendations to hunt out old things, instead 
of considering how new things may be made as 
good. Like the rest of her clique, Mrs. Loftie 
has a contempt for architects, and imagines that 
whatever they do that is contrary to her ideas 
proceeds from negligence or ignorance. She 
complacently tells us that “if builders and 
architects ever allowed the idea to cross their 
minds that houses were places to live in” a 
kitchen on the same floor as the dining-room, in 
an ordinary street house, might be most con- 
venient, as there might be a “ buttery-hatch” 
for the direct delivery of the dinner through the 
wall from the kitchen; and in another place she 
laments that lifts are so seldom used in small 
houses, and points out that where the dining- 
room is over the kitchen it could be so easily 
done; all that is wanted is a kind of cupboard 
in the corner communicating with both floors ; 
and certainly a better contrivance for bringing 
all the smells of cooking into the dining-room 
as a preliminary to the dinner, could not be 
imagined. That, however, is a trifle which is 
below Mrs. Loftie’s consideration, and which 
only an architect would condescend to think 
about. 








“ CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE.”* 


Macavutay’s eloquent description of the Church 
of England after its separation from that of 
Rome, is a striking eulogium of the judicious 
middle course, the results of which may be said 
to have left this island more politically happy 
than the rest of the world. The policy is con- 
firmed and illustrated. by a smooth couplet of 
Pope, himself a member of the most conserva- 
tive institution among men,— 

** Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside,” 

Whether in religion or politics, in mundane 
things of both a general and an individual 
character, the Englishman’s happy medium is 
pursued and attained. In artistic matters the 
same thing is witnessed ; if a project, no matter 
what, has to be executed, it is done not with the 
order and regularity of conventivnalised method 
as in France, nor with the rough procedure of 
sturdy and heretical initiation as in America or 
Australia. Englishmen hesitate to regard “the 
old” in a utilitarian spirit; they decline to 
accept “the new” if it have nothing but a 
sentiment to recommend it. We remember to 
have witnessed the opposing results of old- 
world traditions and new-world educatior on 
the soil of Egypt itself: at the half-way house 
between England and the Antipodes. Towards 
the close of an afternoon in May, a few years 
ago, we were entering the city of Grand Cairo 
on the line of railway from Suez; and we then 
saw for the first time the great mosque of 
Mehemet Ali towering in front of us. In the 
next carriage were some Australians; their 
heads stretched out of window were directed 
towards the factory chimney which broke 
our view of the Pyramids. ‘There,’ cried 
we, “are the Pyramids!” “The what?” 
inquired they; and while we saw only the 
Pyramids they saw nothing but the factory 
chimney. The next day the Australians, a 
Frenchman, and ourselves, reached,—after hard 
climbing, which a small army of Arabs pretended 
to aid,—the top of the Great Pyramid. Gazing, 
as we all did, on an expanse of nothingness, the 
Frenchman broke silence by lamenting the want 
of an administration which would have placed 
Cheops’s monument in the midst of a vast square 
with fountains, waterfalls, avenues of trees if 
not sphinxes, surrounded by a boulevard of 
restaurants, cafés, and café-concerts. The 
Australians were differently inspired. Had 
Cheops chosen Melbourne or Sydney for the seat 
of immortality and built a pyramid there, 
Barnum’s representatives would have “runup” 
an easy stair and a neat handrail; tram-cars 
would have conveyed passengers with return- 
tickets from the city to the Pyramid top. The 
Englishmen, descended of an exceptional race, 
and being the citizens of a country with an 
exceptional metropolis, took a middle course: 
they said nothing. 

That “nothing” so exactly describes the 

situation in which London is placed with regard 
to her promised obelisk, it is so truly illustrative 
of the chaos in which all matters relating to 
metropolitan adornment, or even improvement, 
are plunged, that we have ventured to introduce 
* Cleopatra’s Needle: with Brief Notes on t and 


tian Obelisks. By Erasmus Wilson, F,8,8, Lon- 
don; Brain & Co, 








our own contribution to the already numerous 
stories of Egyptian travel. Though, in spite of 
possible accidents, ‘‘Cleopatra’s Needle” is likely 
soon to reach the banks of the Thames, nothing 
is decided concerning its destination, nor, as far 
as we can perceive, does it seem to be any- 
body’s duty to collect the fragments of public 
opinion and evolve out of them a mature de- 
cision. All that is absolutely certain is that 
Mr. Erasmus Wilson has chosen to make the 
nation an eccentric and a munificent gift, and 
that pending its formal presentation he has 
published as readable a book as it is possible to 
write upon a subject on which nearly every 
Egyptologist differs, and in the elucidation of 
which the “ authorities ” themselves are admit- 
tedly astray. 

Such being the case, Mr. Erasmus Wilson has, 
perhaps wisely, made a book to attract public 
curiosity rather than one to confound private 
learning. Of course, he is an enthusiast ; 
why should he not be? Because a man is 
scientific and endowed with faith, although 
a philosopher, shall he be deprived of the 
privilege of making sly cuts at “ moral fitness” 
or commanding by appropriate references to 
Biblical story the attention of a Thwackum as 
well as a Square? Must even an obelisk from 
Syené be measured by that modern standard 
which Thackeray denounced as a miserable 
little two-foot rule? We confess to having en- 
joyed the book, and though we distinctly decline 
to believe that that famous sycamore tree near 
the site of the Egyptian Heliopolis was big 
enough in the year one to shade a Holy Family,— 
and though we, as critics, persist in pointing out 
that Catherine de Medici died a hundred years 
before our Charles II. died, and that possibly 
Henry II. of France is intended at page 36,—we 
heartily praise the style of gossiping narra- 
tive that the author of ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle” has 
used to make Englishmen familiar with the 
half-legendary stories bound up in his magni- 
ficent present to them. Here is a specimen of 
Mr. Wilson’s mode of describing what is interest- 
ing alike to Marazion and to Cape Town :— 
“This maritime power of Egypt calls to mind 
two leading prejudices of the ancient Egyptians, 
which very much influenced their destiny : they 
were averse to change, preferring in all things 
to remain as they were, rather than risk the 
uncertainty of reform; and, secondly, they had 
areligious horror of the ocean, believing it to 
be a breach of the divine law to endeavour to 
subdue it, and attempt to navigate it. There- 
fore, when we hear of ships from Alexandria 
finding their way through the pillars of Hercules 
(otherwise the Straits of Gibraltar) to England, 
we recognise at once the adventures of neigh- 
bouring nations, particularly that of the Pheeni- 
cians, who traded with Cornwall, exchanging 
wheat for metal more than 500 years before 
the Christian Era. The last of the Egyptian 
kings, Nectanebo II., made a struggle against 
this ancient prejudice, and fitted up a fleet in 
the Red Sea manned by Pheenicians. His ships, 
steering steadily to the south, and afterwards 
following the line of the coast, succeeded in 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope, and reaching 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and so accomplishing 
the circumnavigation of Africa. The voyage 
lasted between two and three years, and the 
captain returned in safety to Egypt, but without 
his ships; he consequently failed to obtain 
credit for, or belief in, his success.” 

Page after page contains some bit of informa- 
tion or historical allusion incidental to obelisks 
in general. Pompey’s, or rather Diocletian’s, 
pillar at Alexandria, which we remember to 
have seen pointing heavenwards out of an uneven, 
a dirty and barren open space; the siege of 
Alexandria by Diocletian; Cairo, the queen of 
Eastern cities to all those who do not know 
India; the rainfall at Thebes; Dean Stanley 
and the sphinx; the Nile voyage; mummies; 
Queen Hatasou; the manufacturer of antiques ; 
the obelisks in the British Museum; hiero- 
glyphics, inscriptions, and a host of minor things, 
are lightly touched upon in an easy and amusing 
manner. The total number of obelisks said to 
be standing is, according to Mr. Erasmus Wilson, 
twenty-nine, and of these only six remain stand- 
ing in Egypt itself; that is to say, one at Alex- 
andria, one at Heliopolis, two at Karnak, one at 
Luxor and one at Philw. But there are at least 
four obelisks intact and erect at Karnak, two of 
which,—a pair not above 20 ft. high, and with 
the lotos-leaf ornament carved upon their 
faces,—are remarkable exceptions to the Egyp- 
tian monolith. We cannot venture to give the 
size of the larger obelisks at Karnak, though 





Mr. Wilson, as the latest writer upon the sul* 
ject, is bold enough to say that one is 75 ft- 
and another 97 ft. 6in. in height. In Denon’s 
great work, dedicated to the French army, and 
crowned by the Institute of France, there is an 
etching of the Karnak ruins, showing two 
great obelisks in situ. Nothing has occurred to 
disturb them since Denon sketched them; only 
the neighbouring village of Luxor contains an 
obelisk less,—that which now marks the centre 
of the Place de la Concorde. 

Though the author of “ Cleopatra’s Needle” 
quotes confidently and freely from modern books 
like “A Short History of the Egyptian Obelisks,” 
by Mr. W. R. Cooper, and from Mr. Bonomi’s 
papers and Mr. Sharpe’s works on obelisks and 
other Egyptian antiquities, he makes no men- 
tion of the fact that in the very first years of 
this century a learned French architect, Ronde- 
let by name, published in his great work on the 
“Art de Batir,” a comparative view of twenty- 
six obelisks together with some of their bases, 
and @ more or less accurate table of heights in 
feet, metres, and other measures. We mention 
this because though Rondelet’s learned and 
comprehensive work is known to have been the 
foundation of more than one subsequent book on 
building, he has not beensufficiently credited with 
the honour of early researches into the matter of 
obelisks. To Mr. Wilson’s book is added an ap- 
pendix in which several letters, amongst others 
a valuable one from Mr. Arthur Arnold to Lord 
Henry Lennox, and quotations, amongst others 
two from the Builder of 1851, are printed. The 
book itself concludes with an allusion to the 
transport of our obelisk to London and its 
proper site. “Since the prospect of its arrival 
has dawned,” says the donor, “many have 
shown an interest in its disposal. Its earliest 
friend was the Earl of Harrowby who considered 
it worthy of one of the noblest sites in London; 
and sees in that site a ‘moral fitness.’ 
Indeed, to ourselves [that is, to Mr. Wilson] 
the question is not so much;—where it will 
look the best ; as, where it will best be preserved 
and appreciated ;—and we certainly know of no 
spot in the metropolis so fitting in every respect 
as St. Stephen’s-green, otherwise Parliament- 
square, with its noble and venerable monuments 
and traditions. We could point out many good 
spots for its erection, but none better ; and when 
the great height of the monument is taken into 
consideration, and the obstacles to moving it 
through a crowded city are considered, we 
ought to be more than content with the pre- 
cincts of Westminster Abbey as its ultimate 
resting-place.”” We are sorry to differ, in this 
one particular, with our friend, Mr. Erasmvua 
Wilson; and to differ unreservedly. We have 
already more than once printed our opiniors 
about the proper site for such a trophy as the 
coming obelisk; and nothing has occurred to 
alter them. 








THE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURAL 
OF RUSSIA IN THREE ERAS.* 


III. Tue Renaissance Styztz. A.p. 1689-1858, 


WirH the foundation of the new capital of 
Russia—St. Petersburg—the latter became the 
centre of Government, and, like Kief and Mos- 
cow, the field for the further development of 
architecture, at first in the Renaissance style, 
evidently borrowed, and subsequently in build- 
ings in the national style. In the time of Peter 
the Great, and during the reign of his im- 
mediate successors, churches were built partly 
as the necessity arose, and partly in comme- 
moration of historical events. Judging from 
the existing memorials of those times the 
architecture cid not present any new ele- 
ments in the proportions and parts of the 
Byzantine style, which was revived by the 
national taste of the sixteenth century, what 
has been added is a scarcely perceptible light- 
ness. We see this in two churches of that 
period, which have been preserved and after- 
wards restored; that of the Holy Trinity, built 
as a memorial of the foundation of St. Petersburg, 
and restored in 1756; and that of Samsonee, 
erected in commemoration of the battle of 
Paltava, and restored in 1728. To the reign of 
Peter the Great belongs also the Church of 
Peter and Paul, within the fortress, also subse- 
quently restored; this structure boasts the 
highest belfry-tower or steeple in St. Petersburg, 
built by Balles, a Dutch architect,—it is 383 ft. 
in height. But from the year 1749,—from the 





* See vol. xxxv., pp. 1215, 1291. 
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date of the arrival in Russia in the reign of 
Elizaveta Petrovna, of Count Rastrelli,—ecclesi- 
astical architecture was again resuscitated. The 
finest specimen of Rastrelli’s style is the Cathe- 
dral of the Smolny* Monastery (1757-1832), 
situated on the finest site of the capital at its 
highest point at the great bend of the river Neva, 
—it, in the fullest sense of the word, reigns 
supreme over the locality surrounding it. 
Having a broad foundation, with plenty of room 
for the internal development of an extensive 
church, the exterior face of the structure is 
decorated with Gothic lightness, but without the 
least trace of the abuse of it. With this view 
for the exterior have been brought together all 
the elements of the Renaissance style, small 
light Corinthian pillars, pediment, and friezes, 
and semicircular and circular window-openings. 
The Byzantine domes undergo a complete 
transformation; from being wide and massive 
they become round and light, often transformed 
into fiéches and thin points. The modern archi- 
tecture, by ius light, airy character, imparts to 
the buildings almost a poetic character, and 
contributes in a marvellous degree to the beauty 
of the landscape. This is the reason why 
Rastrelli’s style gains so much in open and lofty 
localities: this is the prominent situation of the 
Smolny Cathedral and the Church of St. Andrew 
at Kief; the latter may be considered as one of 
the finest productions of this architect. But 
the great Renaissance movement made a deep 
impression upon art. 

The imitation of great models became the 
rage. The Cathedral of St. Peter at Rome 
exercised a most fascinating influence on artists 
studying Italian art, and it could not be otherwise, 
seeing that on this structure were engaged the 
greatest artists the world ever produced. At 
St. Petersburg, after the model of this cele- 
brated edifice, was built the Cathedral of Our 
Lady of Kazan. The general view of thechurch 
from the side of the Nefsky perspective presents 
@ portico with six columns, with an attic and the 
dome above, and on each side a semicircular 
colonnade, formed of sixty-six columns, each 
having a diameter of 280 ft. The exterior of 
the main body of the structure is decorated 
with the elements of the Corinthian order, pre- 
senting pilasters at the sides of wide square 
windows, arranged in two stories, while the top 
windows are smaller in size,—a massive and 
elaborate cornice, and a high attic along the top 
edge of the building. There are three porticos 
on the north, south, and west sides; the largest 
one is at the western entrance. The walls are 
faced with a kind of yellow-grey freestone, and 
the capitals, bas-reliefs, and statues are made 
of the same material. The architraves are com- 
posed of entire slabs. The bases of the columns 
and pilasters are of cast-iron. The portico over 
the northern entrance is decorated with colossal 
bronze statues of John the Baptist, the Grand 
Prince Vladimir, St. Alexander Nefsky, and St. 
Andrew, cast by Yakimoff; the first after the 
model by Martios, the two others are by Pimen- 
off, and the latter by Demuth. The doors on 
this side are cast in bronze, according to the 
originals by Batister in the Florence Cathedral. 
The facing of the walls has suffered from the 
weather. The other doors are of wood. These 
two circumstances give to the cathedral a 
neglected and unfinished appearance, which 
shows itself also in the empty niches of the re- 
maining porticos, evidently formed for similar 
statues. This is easily understood, seeing that 
the cathedral was consecrated in 1811, and that 
eight years later the foundation was laid of the 
Cathedral of St. Isaac, attracting to it the whole 
of the artistic power of the Empire. The inte- 
rior of the Cathedral of Our Lady of Kazan is 
exceedingly grand, as with its architectural 
beauty is combined an extraordinary simplicity. 
The plan of the church is a Latin cross, being 
238 ft. long and 182 ft. wide; the western arch 
occupies the space of 84 ft. The height from 
the floor to the top of the vaulting is 63 ft., and 
to the top of the dome 154 ft. The dome rises 
over the middle of the cathedral, ornamented 
with pilasters, and lighted by sixteen windows, 
and covered with a double vaulting. From the 
four piers which support the dome, extends to 
the high altar and to the three main doors 
of the church a colonnade, formed of four 
rows of Corinthian pillars of polished Finland 
granite, the monoliths forming the shafts of the 
columns are 35 ft. in height and 8 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, their bases and capitals are of bronze; 
the capitals of the Corinthian order are remark- 
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able for their elaborate design, instead of 
rosettes in the middle of the top edge, heads of 
cherubims are introduced. The silver ikonastasu 
of the high altar was made from the design of 
the architect, Ton; the four jasper pillars on 
each side of the “royal gates” (leading into the 
altar, and forming part of the ikonostas) cost 
8,0001. One of the most striking features in this 
ikonostas are the branches which twine round the 
top semicircle and the crosses arranged on it, 
and showing through the interstices the bright 
crimson altar curtain behind. All this is executed 
with good taste and excellent finish. The 
quantity of solid silver used on the ikonostas 
amounts to 2,4701b., and for the embossing and 
chasing alone of this silver was paid 30,0001. 
The “ Royal Gates,” * which weigh 720 lb., and 
the balustrade in front of the altar-steps are 
plated with solid silver. The rays above the 
gates are also of solid silver, thickly gilt, and 
surround the word “God,” formed of precious 
stones. The place or throne for the emperor, 
and the pulpit for the preacher (placed near the 
two piers supporting the dome, opposite the 
altar), as well as the floor of the church, are of 
marble of various colours, from the Govern- 
ments of Olonets and Finland, and some from 
the Government of St. Petersburg. The steps 
leading to the altar and to the emperor’s seat, 
and the preacher’s pulpit, are of jasper. The 
statues and bas-reliefs are of plaster and alabaster. 
The paintings in the church are executed by the 
Russian artists Egorof, Shebouyef, Borovikoffsky, 
and Bessonny. As deserving special attention 
are pointed out the paintings on the piers repre- 
senting episodes from the lives of “the three 
prelates.” The dome, together with the cross, 
rises to a height of 231 ft. from the level of the 
ground, and, besides sixteen windows, is orna- 
mented with a coronal of round window-open- 
ings. The aggregate cost of the structure 
amounted to 645,0001. The chief architect was 
Mr. Veronikhine. Itis noticeable that all the 
materials for the construction of this church 
were obtained in the country, and that all the 
decorations and ornamentations were effected 
by Russian artists. Of the churches erected in 
Russia after the Kazan Cathedral should be 
noticed those of Troitsky (Trinity) and Preobra- 
jensky (Transfiguration). Both these churches 
resemble each other in their general architec- 
tural features; but the most noteworthy is the 
Troitsky Cathedral. It was consecrated in 1838, 
and owing to its height (266ft.) and classical 
form is exceedingly attractive. Near the central 
great dome are grouped four smaller ones, placed 
over the three principal naves. This group of 
domes, on a lofty, graceful, and well-propor- 
tioned edifice, imparts wonderful beauty to the 
whole. Corresponding to each side dome are 
four porticoes, of the Corinthian order, with 
elaborate friezes, bas-reliefs, and capitals. The 
columns are of a beautiful shape and propor- 
tions. This cathedral can be seen at a distance 
of 20 versts all round, and in fine weather pro- 
duces a most charming effect, with its azure 
blue cupolas dotted with golden stars. 

We have now to describe the most celebrated 
cathedral in Russia, that of St. Isaac, in 
St. Petersburg, on the construction of which, 
during half a century enormous sums were ex- 
pended, and employing all the artistic strength 
of the empire. The cost of the building was 
3,450,0001. The Cathedral of St. Isaac is situated 
in the very centre of the town, near the Neva; 
from the opposite side of which is disclosed a 
beautiful view of this edifice, and also in an oblique 
direction from the Admiralty, situated in the 
centre of the junction of the three principal streets 
of the capital. On the two sides of the cathedral 
are two splendid squares, laid out with flowers, 
shrubberies, &c. ; one containing the monument 
to Nicolas I., the other the celebrated statue 
of Peter the Great, by Falconnet. This church 
is the highest structure in St. Petersburg, and 
towers above the surrounding lofty buildings of 
that part of the town. The architect was Mr. 
Auguste Richard de Montferrandt, who had 
already gained notoriety in the erection of the 
celebrated monument to Alexander I.,—a granite 
monolith of extraordinary dimensions. In the 
construction of the building, besides Mont- 
ferrandt, all the most celebrated Russian 
artists of the last half-century took part, 
among whom we may mention Brulow, She- 
bouyef, Steiben, Brunni, Bassin, Vitali, and 
Klodt. In the technical execution were engaged 
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the best works and factories of the capital. For 
materials,—the marble was obtained chiefly 
from abroad, and the granite from the quarries 
in Finland. At the head of all this activity 
stood the late Emperor Nicolas I., whose iron 
will, constant care, and solicitude were instru. 
mental in forwarding the rapid accomplishment 
of this gigantic undertaking. 

That the works proceeded rapidly, taking all 
things into consideration, is proved by the cir. 
cumstance that many of the technical arts con. 
nected with them had to be established; of 
which nothing had been known for the last 
century in Russia. As an example may be 
taken the production of mosaics. The Emperor 
Nicolas wishing to have the same applied to the 
representation of religious subjects in the new 
cathedral, in 1851 in the Academy of Sciences, 
a manufactory was established, and in 1858 the 
whole of the lower tier of the Ikonostas was 
decorated with mosaic pictures of enormous 
dimensions. In executing the erection of this 
building, Montferrandt not only demonstrated 
that he had full knowledge of those sublime 
laws of architecture which impart to the most 
gigantic proportions and complicated details the 
impression of grace and simplicity, but that he 
knew how to overcome a multitude of difficulties. 
We should bear in mind that he had strict in- 
junctions to keep to the exact site on which 
stood the former church, and besides to preserve 
intact the parts of the old altars which had been 
consecrated. The general appearance of the 
church is exceedingly simple, and it is against 
this very simplicity that many short-sighted 
people—the seekers of powerful but non-enduring 
impressions—raise their objections. It is a 
rectangular case, on which is placed a dome of 
nearly the same height as the former. Each 
side of this square mass has a classical portico, 
the substructure of the great dome, surrounded 
by acircular full and elegant colonnade; then the 
transition from the rounded lines of the dome 
to the straight lines of the foundation is smoothed 
off by four small cupola belfry towers, and 
fur-sculptured ornaments at the corners of the 
top edge of the body of the building. These 
are all the salient features of the exterior of the 
church. 

There exists a theory in art which does 
not recognise the composition of the round colon- 
nade with a rectangular base, but here the vio- 
lation of the artistic taste is to be explained by 
the history of the architecture, which recognises 
the lawfulness of such a composition. Thus 
Montferrandt in this instance was influenced 
by the example of Michelangelo himself, and 
a host of ecclesiastical structures, as much as 
he was restricted in the general disposition by 
the plan previously composed. However, it is 
but just to acknowledge that the architect has 
come victoriously out of the struggle. It is 
only from a distance, from the sides and from 
acertain height, that one perceives the abnormal 
composition, but viewed from the front at a short 
distance, the harmony of the effect isnot disturbed 
in the least. The dome itself consists of three 
separate cupolas; the first, a spherical one, de- 
corated with paintings seen from the interior of 
the cathedral, the second of a conical shape seen 
through the opening of the first, decorated with 
rays formed of shining brasswork terminating 
at the lantern, the third dome is the gilt one 
seen from the outside. The two first domes, 1.é., 
the hemispherical and conical, are formed of 
cast-iron ribs secured to a cast-iron ring resting 
on the top of the brickwork of the drum of the 
great dome, thus forming the key of the whole 
system of the ironwork, and the copper-gilt roof 
of the dome is fixed on iron rafters resting on 
the ribs of the conical vaulting. The space be- 
tween the ribs of the first two cupolas, the 
hemispherical and conical, with the view to 
lightness, instead of bricks, is filled up with 
hollow cylinders of burnt clay (with all this 
lightened construction the aggregate weight of 
the dome is 2,197 tons, and this mass is lifted to 
the height of 140 ft.). The space between the 
middle conical vaulting and the attic of the 
dome, where its gilt roof commences, is ligh 
by twenty-four windows. In this space, between 
cast-iron pillars supporting a splendid system 
of iron ribs, constructed on the American 
principle, from the windows of the attic up to 
the lantern under the gilt roof winds a beautiful 
iron spiral staircase, leading through an opening 
to the lantern inside the gilt railings. We come 
now to the porticos; looking at them first in front 
and then a little sideways we get a majestic 
profile of purely classical lines. The columns 
are in the Corinthian style of the most sumptuous 
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kind of solid dark red granite. The length 
of the porticos is 220 ft., the length of the 
pediments 126 ft. and height 28 ft. The 
pediments and bas-reliefs of the porticos are 
executed in the most magnificent style. The 
granite monoliths on which the pediments rest 
yary in number in the different porticos. The 
columns in the northern and southern porticos 
are all arranged in three rows of sixteen in each 
row, and in the eastern and western in one row 
of eight columns. This difference in the porticos 
arises, as we have previously stated, from the 
plan of the building having been made accord- 
ing to the foundation of the old church, and 
also to the fact that the eastern and southern 
porticos were added afterwards. The original 
plan of the church differed considerably from 
that which was actually carried out. At first 
the architect intended to have only two porticos, 
and to place, instead of the four small towers, 
four large domes like the Troitsa (Trinity) 
Church, described above. It should be observed 
that for putting up the heavy columns of solid 
granite the most careful handling was necessary, 
and the most strict supervision over the con- 
struction of the scaffolding and appliances, and 
it is just here that Montferrandt deserves par- 
ticular praise. It will not be out of place here 
to give the dimensions of the different columns 
of the St. Isaac’s Cathedral, as compared with 
other celebrated monoliths :— 
The Alexander Column at St. Petersburg 
without its pedestal and capital ............ 84 ft. high 
vouaey Pillarin Alexandria ...... yi 


The Obelisk of St. Peter’s at Rome eg ps 
The Columns in the Porticos of St, Isaac’s 
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Of the Columns, the Pantheon in Rome 

(St. Maria de la Rotonda) ..........s0seee08 46 5, 
The Columns of the Dome Colonnade of 

WE SMM coeds aaksuaeutscestuecaiiaiaecsiesesessea 42 ,, 
The Diocletian and Caracal Towers ......... 28 Os 


The Thirty-two Columns of the Belfry 
Toward OF Gh. FARRER o0occscicccsacecseosecesces 36 ys 


The erection of the columns in the colonnade 
under the dome naturally required still greater 
care and skill, and more complicated mechanism 
and machinery. The marble ceilings of the 
porticos are divided in their length into three 
sections; the two side ones are flat, and the 
middle one has a hemispherical form. These 
ceilings are ornamented with repoussé brass- 
work and garlands, heads of cherubim cast by 
the galvanoplastic process, and other ornamen- 
tations. The floor of the porticos presents a 
tesselated pavement of white marble and red and 
grey granite, of a beautiful design. Three por- 
ticos serve as vestibules to the cathedral, 
which have magnificent bronze doors. The 
eastern portico covers three semicircular win- 
dows. In the north and south porticos, near the 
doors, are two niches, with three small doors in 
each, with a bas-relief over the latter. A semi- 
circular bas-relief crowns each large door of 
these two porticos. Besides that, magnificent 
bas-reliefs decorate the pediments, and on the 
roof of the porticos are placed statues of the 
Evangelists and Apostles. The disposition of the 
bas-reliefs and statues decorating the porticos 
is as follows:—In the north portico the pedi- 
ment is decorated with a bas-relief representing 
the “ Resurrection of Christ,” by the sculptor 
Lemaire. On the roof of the pediment are 
placed (from right to left) the statues of the 
apostle Peter, and John the Evangelist, and the 
apostle Paul; the statues of the work of Vitali. 
Above the great door a bas-relief representing 
the “ Crucifixion.”” Above the small doors, “The 
Bearing of the Cross,” and “ The Burial of Christ 
in the Sepulchre,” by Baron Klodt. The southern 
portico, a bas-relief of the “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” by Vitali; the statues of St. Andrew, 
St. Matthew, and St. Philip. Bas-relief over the 
great doors, the “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
by Vitali. Over the small doors, the “ Massacre 
of the Innocents” and the “ Appearance of the 
Angels to the Shepherds,” by Professor Login- 
offsky. The -western portico, a bas-relief of 
St. Isaac and the Emperor Theodosius, by 
Vitali; the statues of St. Thomas, St. Mark, and 
St. Bartholomew. The southern portico, a bas- 
relief, St. Isaac, St. Luke, and St. Simeon; 
St. Isaac and the Emperor Valentine, by 
Lemaire; the statues St. James, St. Luke, and 
St. Simeon. From this enumeration it will 
be seen that the greater portion of the sculpture 
work fell to the lot of Vitali* (1794-1855). 
Vitali belongs to that class of artists whose 
talents develop themselves early in life, and 
who, when once brought out upon the broad 
path of their career, unfold their talents in all 
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their splendour; in one word, this is not a 
plodding, laborious worker, but a genius in the 
fullest sense of the word. Besides the four 
bas-reliefs and twelve statues, Vitali produced 
the plaster casts of the caryatides and four 
groups of angels for the exterior decorations, 
twelve angels for the interior decoration of the 
dome, and two groups for the high altar. His 
best production, as also the best bas-relief, we 
consider to be “The Adoration of the Magi.” 
In this composition the figure of the Virgin Mary 
is particularly artistic. The artist had to re- 
present in the attitude and expression of the 
Virgin holding the infant Christ in her arms, 
pride and humility at the same time. All this 
will be found in the outlines and position of the 
figure. The remaining figures of the bas-relief 
are remarkable for the correctness of the drapery, 
the beauty of the postures, and the accuracy of 
the execution.* The other bas-relief by the 
same artist, St. Isaac and the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, is noteworthy for its historical inte- 
rest. There, in the person of Theodosius, is 
represented Czar Alexander I., and in the person 
of the wife of the Emperor, the wife of the 
Czar; in the figures of the two courtiers, Prince 
Volkonsky and Olenine.t Montferrandt is also 
represented here holding a model of the cathe- 
dral. The two bas-reliefs of Lemaire (who also 
made the plaster-casts of the bas-relief of the 
Paris Pantheon) are not equal to the foregoing. 
One of them, St. Isaac and Valentine, may be 
regarded as a successful piece of work, and is 
noteworthy for its equestrian statue of the 
Emperor; but the other, “The Resurrection of 
Christ,” is characterised by its dryness and the 
angularity of the figures. 

The large doors leading into the cathedral 
alluded to above are of bronze, from the models 
of Professor Vitali. These doors are the largest 
in the world; and as regards the value of the 
material, and the beauty and elegance of the 
workmanship, as a first-class artistic production 
they will bear comparison with any of the other 
celebrated productions of this kind. Let us 
now glance at the technical construction of the 
building itself and the exterior walls. For the 
purpose of laying the new foundation (we mst 
recollect that the cathedral is built in the plan 
of a former structure, and that some parts of it 
had been left), trenches were dug from 17 ft. to 
21 ft. 6 in. deep. Into these trenchesf{ piles 
were driven 21 ft. in length, the space between 
each pile being 14 in.; the piles were then cut 
level, and the intervening spaces rammed down 
tight ; direct on to the piles were laid two rows 
of granite blocks, in’ length from 4 ft. 6 in., 
to 6 ft. 10 in., in width, 3 ft.6 in., and 2 ft. 
4 in. in thickness, joined together with iron 
clamps, and run in with lead. Upon this level 
surface was laid the rubble, 14 ft. in height, of 
socle slabs interlaid with granite stones, and 
occasionally in places which were to bear the 
weight of the arches, the dome, porticos, &., the 
rubble consisted of a compact mass of granite ; 
all this is bound together and run in with lead, 
like the lower course. The entire length of the 
foundation is 364 ft., and the width 315 ft. The 
foundation is provided with ventilating galleries 
21 in. in height. 

On the outside the foundation is faced with a 
socle of red Finland granite placed in two rows 
in blocks of from 4 ft. 6in. to 6 ft. 10 in. in 


length, which are joined together with iron. 


clamps, and run in with lead, and finished on 
the outside with a brilliant polish, The walls 
were laid in brick, on a course of granite and 
slabs of paving stone. From the granite socle 
to the roof (to a height of 105 ft.), the walls are 
faced with grey Russian§ marble. The four 
corners of the building above the entablature 
are decorated with eight bronze caryatides of 
angels, and higher at the corners of the attic 
are placed four groups of angels kneeling at the 
foot of tall lamps or candlesticks, ornamented 
with garlands and flowers. The nine large windows 
of the cathedral dome, 30 ft. 4in. high, 11 ft. 
4 in. wide, are ornamented with granite columns 
on consoles, with a cornice above them, and with 
galvanoplastic ornamentation. The substruc- 
ture of the colonnade of the dome is of brick 
covered with marble, but the walls of the drum 
and lantern are of copper sheets, painted in 
imitation of marble. In conclusion of the 


* St. Isaac et Theodoge de Vitali, par A.W.,A.R. 1846. 


vol. ii., p. 69. 
7 L’Adoration des Mages, — de Vitala, par de 
Wite, Artiste Russe. 1846. Vol. iii., p. 1. 
St. Petersburg is built on marshy ery 
This marble was obtained from the Ruccogol and Tivsi 
quarries in Finland, opened in 1819. The colour of the 
stone is whitish, with bluish and yellow veins. 








description of the exterior we will here give the 
general dimensions of the cathedral :— 


Height, together with the cross 
Length from east to west ...... 
Width from north to south ..... 
Height of the body of the church, from th 
foundation to the line where are placed the 





OURAN) LD OIIM inc hci gin shssipencercersnetssoonerge 114 4 
Height of dome, from its base to the base of 
the lantern ..........00-.seesseeee a cnacoscecesanqeuacecs 129 6 


The interior of St. Isaac’s Cathedral has all 
the attributes of a most sumptuous temple, 
with its quantities of gold, marbles of various 
colours, paintings, statues, malachite, lapis-la- 
zuli, &c. The shape is that of a large parallelo- 
gram, in the eastern part of which is situated 
the high altar, and at the sides two small altars. 
The high altar opposite the western entrance, 
which is in three tiers, is decorated with 
ikonas, or holy pictures, in mosaic, with ten 
splendid highly-polished malachite pillars in 
front ; behind the high altar is the chapel altar, 
of white marble, transparent, and shining with 
the gilding of the decorations, and crowned with 
a brightly-gilded group of “‘ The Transfiguration.” 
The floor is composed of marble parquette, and 
the walls and pillars are faced with valuable 
coloured marbles, with encrustations. The 
dome is decorated with twelve figures of angels, 
gilt, and the vaulting with ornaments and 
groups, and partly with paintings, as are also 
the niches in the lateral naves, These platfond 
paintings, in the most prominent parts, were 
executed by Bruni;* the latter executed also 
many of the frescoes, a row of which decorates 
the attic above the grand cornice, representing 
scenes from the sacred history of the Old and 
New Testaments. The platfond picture in the 
great dome, of the Virgin Mary surrounded by 
saints, and the Holy Apostles and Evangelists 
on the vaulting, were executed, partly by 
Brulow and partly by Basin, from the cartoons 
of the former. The twogroups above the small 
ikonostases are by Piemenoff. The entire area 
of the interior of the cathedral is 112,000 ft, 








CONSTANTINOPLE: PRESENT AND PAST. 


No one at the present moment can feel other- 
wise than interested in the famous capital of the 
Turk—Constantinople, and in the precise look 
of its streets, and mosques, and other public 
buildings. If the river which runs through 
London has given to it a special direction and 
character, which it undoubtedly has done, so 
most certainly have the Bosphorus and the 
Golden Horn, and the surrounding country, 
given to Constantinople its special and peculiar 
character, and has made of it, as far at least as 
“site” goes—the finest city in Europe, if not, 
in the world! The Sultan’s city is well worth 
a little trouble to get at, and to know a little 
about,—not exactly in the ordinary tourist’s 
way of looking at such things, and as we are 
here but too apt to look at it,—but as the Turk 
himself sees it ; not looking down upon it merely, 
but to be in it, and thus to see it—as a purely 
Turkish town. 

In the first place, it is a noteworthy fact, not 
so generally apprehended even by professional 
builders and fine-art inventors and artists as it 
might be, that, while it is all the wide world 
over the steady aim of the layers-out and 
*‘ planners ” of modern towns and cities to make 
all the streets of them “ straight streets,” and 
quite even in width from one end of them to the 
other, and to as far as is possible make all the 
buildings in such street-ways quite even in height 
and, we had almost said, alike in architectural 
character, it would seem to haye been the aim of 
the old town-builders,—if they had any settled 
aim,—to make of the old towns a perfect maze 
of irregularities, and right puzzling ins and outs. 
No one street is ever, except by accident, 
straight; no two houses are alike, either in width 
or height ; no one architectural thought in wood, 
brick, or stone, is ever like another. All would 
seem to be the result of accident, and each 
house the thought, the independent idea, of a 
new builder. No one can visit a town of the 
Middle Ages, or the parts of one wherein the 
old work yet remains intact, without note of 
this, and without a consciousness that he is 
looking, not at an organised and planned result, 
or at systematised art-action, but at a succes- 
sion of artistic thoughts, rude enough at times, 
perhaps, but individual and independent of each 
other, as the pictures one after another in a 
gallery display. 

* Deseription of Bruni’s Cartoo te Russe 6 
Vol. it pp. 83, 195. atin _ 
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Now all this irregularity, and want of definite, 
or indeed, any, plan, is accurately descriptive of 
Constantinople as it yet is, except, indeed, in 
those parts of it in and about the Imperial 
Palace, and the Government and public offices, 
and in and about all that section of it which 
has been the result of French influences. All 
these are of modern growth, and of to-day, and 
are not, for the most part, by native Turkish 
architects and builders at all, but by non-Turkish 
architects and designers,—the Imperial Palace 
conspicuously so. But it is not with this that 
we are now dealing, but with the purely Turkish 
and native portions of the city; an existing 
fact, not a little remarkable and noteworthy, 
and may some day or other, not very dis- 
tant perhaps, exercise no small influence on 
the very fate of the imperial city itself. We 
have before us a pretty fairly accurate plan of 
the city, of quite modern date, and another of 
it before the “improvements” commenced by 
the later Sultans, so we can form a pretty 
accurate estimate of the factsas they were, and 
yet are. In the first place, a straight line on 
plan anywhere hardly exists; all the streets and 
narrow ways are as crooked and tortuous as they 
well can be, or as chance and accident can well 
have made them. The houses—or human dwell- 
ing-places shall we call them ?—are as uneven 
in width and height as they well can be, to suit 
perchance simply the wants of each individual 
house-builder. Every street, in short, is a 


picture, inconvenient enough, for the street-| built-up town, must lose, however much it may 


way or road is as uneven as are the roofs of the 


houses; but a picture it all makes, if there be | and a something more, in a famous city, with a 


any meaning at all in that but too wide term. 


It was just such rough and uneven street-ways | prim brickwork and stone and wood construction, 
as those, with a bright sky, and the dome of | however cleverly and mechanically put together, 
some mosque in the distance, that Turner, at | and a new Constantinople—a quite new city— 
his best, loved to paint and luxuriate in, and to} must needs lack much that even the present 
afterwards hang on the walls of the Royal|city yethas; and, still more, must it needs lack 
Academy to be wondered at, and longed after| of that which made of the Constantinople of 
by eager crowds! What such may be to live in| past centuries—before improvements were even 
may be another matter, but we are in Constan-|so much as dreamed of—what it was. In the 
tinople, and not in London, not in our modern] days of the more famous sultans, and in times 
and ever-to-be-renewed City,—without dream-} when the Turk worked out his own ideas,— 
ings or romantic longings. These strange and | artistic in his own way, and in a way special to 
narrow ways are, too, for the most part, silent, | himself, and for himself,—his wide-world famous 
like the water-way streets of Venice, and,|city must have realised what we now can but 
having no names, you must needs find out for|imagine or read of in dreamy books. In the 
getting rid of such “antiques” and fever-nests 
which way togo. It isthe poetry of town-build- | there must needs be a gain, but is not a some- 
ing, and seems the very place for those who will | thing lost too ? 


yourself, by dint of instinct, where you are, and 


and do wander from London or Paris in search 
of the “picturesque,” and for those who would 
see a little into the origin of town and city 
building, and like to see how the present has 
grown, and does yet grow, out of the past, or 
supplant it. 





picturesque state, to surpass the quaintness and 


this quaint picturesqueness, and fully bear this 








it, as quaint and individual as any of these. 
We need not to point to any special part of it | I 


that we know of, for all of it is so more or less. | and extensive ; its commerce is increasing ; and 
Nay, in the most improved and modernised and | the advancing fortunes of the river must leave 
** Frenchified,’—for what better word for it is| their traces on its seaport, which now almost 


there P—parts of it this is apparent. The Turk, |s 


to a certain extent, still powerfully asserts him-| town which is the outgrowth of. the village 
self. Opposite the great mosque of the Santa| where centuries ago Bede lived, wrote, and, at 
Sophia, where improvements are to be found, | last, ‘in the odour of sanctity, died.” Little 
is a quaint street-way of houses as purely | more than a century ago, South Shields was a 
Eastern and Turkish as they need to be, and} port owning four vessels only; but before the 
fairly evidence to plain eyesight what the Con- | era of railways the demand for coal had caused 


stantinople of past days all through it was,—a/|s 
purely and entirely Eastern city! It would, |t 


perhaps, be difficult to find a better exemplar | dry docks and timber-yards; it made glass and 
of such anywhere. The projecting upper stories | rope; and it had working near it,—on a com- 
of the houses, the narrow half-closed windows, | paratively small scale,—coal-mines; but its 
the quaint supporting brackets, the ivy and/| salt trade was dying out. Forty years ago, it 
other plants which partly cover them, and the | had long enjoyed the advantages of good water- 
uneven building from age or otherwise, all go to} supply; steam ferry connexion had been made 
make up a characteristic whole. Compare it| with its Tyne-severed neighbour; its Commis- 
with one of our quite new straight-edge streets. | sioners had been vested with local governmental 

It is impossible to glance thus, however dimly | powers ; and the Reform Bill had conferred upon 
and hastily. at such a city and such a state of|it representation in the Imperial Parliament. 
From that time forward its course has not been 


man who gave to the builders of it that religion | marked by the bounds in progress that some 


things, without a thought of the remarkable 


which has made of it what it is. A mosque|n 


quite realises what this is. The very simplest | steady increase of trade, of industrial develop- 
of all possible buildings is a mosque. We do not | ment, and of the profits of accumulated wealth. 


here allude to the famous Santa Sophia, the 





Imperial Mosque, which would seem to have | Shields, it may be briefly said that it is credited 


coal trade, there has been a growth of large 

It would be impossible, even by comparing | towns: West Hartlepool is the first, and, per- 
Constantinople with any famous Middle-Age | haps, all things considered, the most notable 
European town, when in its very best and most |example. Its older neighbour has been revived 
by the influence of railways and fuel shipments, 
irregularity of a purely Eastern city. Grand | and going north, we have Seaham, the birth of 
Cairo, Samarkand, and many of the towns in | this generation practically ; Sunderland, greatly 
Central Asia, of which we get now and then| extended; and, at the confluence of the Tyne 
glimpses by happy accident, are right full of | with the ocean, South Shields. 
claims to remembrance in the dark ages of the 
out. Constantinople is yet in its way, and in| past; but it is within about a century only that 


the purely Turkish and non-improved parts of | it has become anything more than a village,— 
busy only with its many memories of the past. 


suffered not a little by restorations, and so- 
called “beautifying” ; but to those simpler and 
more humble fanes, which yet preserve their 
primitive and individual character,—almost any 
one of these humbler edifices will do for us 
here. A mosque may be quite square in plan, 
and roofed over by a central dome, with smaller 
ones round it, and must needs have a clock to 
determine the hours of prayer, a fountain for 
ablution, and a minaret, round which is a slight 
gallery, from which the “call to prayer” is 
sung or chanted at regular intervals. On this, 
as so characteristic of all Eastern cities, a good 
deal might be said, for it necessitated the 
graceful minaret, and it is these minarets which 
give to the quaint streets their peculiarly em- 
phatic and individual character. They are to 
be seen everywhere, and are, indeed, marks of 
note and guides to our whereabouts over the 
uneven street-way and in and out of the com- 
plicated turnings of this city of the Sultan. 

Much, doubtless, is to be gained in the future 
for art, and for the future of humanity itself, by 
the perpetual “ progress” that is going on all 
about us, and by the changes that are going on 
everywhere, even as we look on; but there isa 
something lost as well as gained. The Con- 
stantinople of to-day, with all its many improve- 
ments and efforts to become more and more a 
“Western” city, and to fill itself with Western 
influences, artistic and otherwise, and, indeed, 
to become, as far as may be, a modern and newly- 


gain. There is most surely a something else, 


high-sounding and historic name, than mere 








SOUTH SHIELDS. 


On the Durham coast, since the rise of the 


It has some 


t isnow a seaport ; its manufactures are varied 


tretches hands across the sandy lake to the 


uch an extended trade that it was computed 


hat it owned some 300 vessels. It had then 


orthern towns have known, but it has had a 


As the shipping interest is prominent in South 


with building in 1876 some twenty-seven 
vessels, all steamers, and of a tonnage of 1,520 
tuns; so that it is evident that the “‘steam-tugs” 
formed no unimportant part of its contributions 
to naval architecture, the number being more, 
but the tonnage less, than in some recent 
years. The entrances into South Shields during 
the same year were 154 sailing-vessels of 
46,592 tons; and 419 steam-vessels, of 209,710 
tons; so that the total tonnage of the vessels 
entering was large ; the clearances were not so 
large, probably owing to the vessels in part 
taking in cargoes higher up the river. Under 
the Sea Fisheries Act, forty boats were regis. 
tered at South Shields. And, according to the 
same authority, South Shields now owns. 140 
sailing and 60 steam vessels, the aggregate 
tonnage of which is 74,509 tons. Of the exports 
in the shipping, it may be said that South 
Shields is classed with its neighbour, North 
Shields, and the exports of the two are given 
together in the official lists; but of the half 
million tons sent foreign, and 170,000 tons sent 
coastwise, the former place sends unquestionably 
a full share. This is, in degree, the outcome 
of the coal-pits near Shields; and in it there is 
laid the basis of a sound and anexpanding trade. 
The chemical manufacture may be next indi. 
cated as one of those largely developed in the 
Shields district. Saltworks were formerly 
known on both sides of the river, and that 
from Shields is said to have repute in the 
kingdom, and to have been produced to such an 
extent on the southern bank of the river as to 
give to the wards which arose afterwards thcir 
designations ; but though this passed away, yet 
the chemical manufacture arose in its place; 
and now not only is the Tyne noted for the 
improvements which it has given birth to in that 
manufacture, but the extent to which it is car. 
ried on gives to the river as a whole a high 
place in the chemical-manufacturing places of 
England; and of this the town at the mouth of 
the river has claim to its full share. The glass 
manufacture is also of large extent. It dates 
back for a considerable period, and up to 1845 
the town is said to have made more plate glass 
than any other manufactory in the kingdom; 
and from the date of the abolition of the duty 
the produce of the glass-works very largely 
increased. A dozen years ago its capacity of 
production was said to be a million and a 
quarter feet yearly. In addition to other kinds 
of glass, such as bottles, there are smaller ma- 
nufactories of kindred goods. Another special 
trade in the town is that of marine engine- 
building for tug-boats, the estimated yearly 
value of the work in connexion with which 
was, some years ago, estimated at 6,000I. 
yearly for the one chief firm. Looking along 
the Tyne, on the southern side, the eye meets 
with dockyards, shipyards, glass-bottle and 
chemical works, whilst behind these and the 
docks the town banks itself up, abutted by the 
railway; whilst to the west the large Tyne 
Dock, and the long timber-strewn shores of 
Jarrow Slake, with its wind-beaten monastery, 
reminding the gazer of its great and early in- 
habitant, shuts in the busy scene. But not only 
is South Shields a trading and manufacturing 
town of repute, but it is the centre of a popu- 
lous trading district. Stretching from it, near 
the southern banks of the Tyne, there is a mass 
of villages almost joined together, each upheld 
by its mining or manufacturing industries, and 
of which the trade more or less centres in 
Shields. Thus its growth has been beyond that 
which might have been expected from its own 
commerce, because the streams that flow from 
these unite to swell the larger volume. 

There has been a growth fully equivalent to 
what might have been foreseen as likely to 
accompany the development of commercial 
activity which has thus been hinted at ; and in 
nothing is this more shown than by the provi- 
sion which is made for the wants of a large 
population. Its free library numbers over 4,250 
readers, and the weekly issues of books are 
over 2,250. The growth of population may be 
best!/shown from the statement that its Union, of 
about 15,775 acres, had in 1861 some 44,849 
people; but by 1871 the numbers had increased 
to 74,441, and of the latter 45,000 are credited 
to the town. In the Union there are 390 indoor 
and 1,900 outdoor paupers; so that its pro- 
portion of paupers to the population is rather @ 
highone. Yearly from 3,000 to 4,000 persons in 
the borough are proceeded against for crime, the 
bulk being for drunkenness and other like offences. 
Possibly much of the drunkenness is traceable 





to the seagoing population of the town, and to 
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the numbers attracted to the port; and here it 
may fittingly be said that at the South Shields 
Marine Office there are engaged usually every 
month above 850 men, employed in the steam 
ships, and about 250 men, employed in trading 
vessels trading from the river, in addition to ap- 
prentices and others. But there are statistics in 
relation to this great Tyneside port much more 
promising. It is toa large degree provident, as 
may be illustrated by the recital of the facts that 
one of the great Friendly Societies of the 
country,—the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, 
—igs represented in South Shields by four 
“lodges,” with 644 members, and which 
have an annual income of over 1,000l.,— 
whilst other similar bodies are represented 
proportionally. In other provident institutions,— 
savitigs banks and dispensaries, for instance,— 
the same admirable spirit is shown on a corre- 
sponding scale ; and there is a large development 
of the philanthropy which cares for the outcast 
and the miserable ; and in the various organi- 
sations of religious zeal there is in the town a 
full catalogue, as well as in those whose province 
is in the supervision of the arrangements of the 
sanitary and educational establishments of the 
town. 


The future of the town is one of promise. It 





other iron-forging districts of Europe. Yet it is 
not to be denied that at the Essen Krupp- 
gun factories is witnessed a picture of social 
economy scarcely less interesting than that of 
the mechanical organisation itself. There, every 
workman is, in a certain sense, a proprietor or 
partner in the concern. That is, above and 
beyond the amount of his paid wages, an extra 
amount accrues to, and is saved for him, accord- 
ing tothe profits of the particular workshop in 
which he labours. At the end of eleven years 
he may begin, if he pleases, to benefit by this 
fund; but at the end of sixteen his receipts 
from it would generally be equivalent, per week, 
to the total of his ordinary wages. We have, 
in addition to the result of our own inquiries, 
the high authority of M. Reybaud for this state- 
ment, which applies, be it remembered, to a 
community numbering 8,000 artificers. Life 
for them, apart from their labour, is not very 
arduous. Cattle are abundant, and animal food 
is cheap. ‘The Bread Company of Essen” 
supplies that commodity to the “ hands” pure, 
and at cost price ; afamily can thus subsist with 
ease, and each male member of it save 2s. or 3s. 
a week. Every man has his separate account 
with the management, and, although a resem- 
blance may suggest itself, at a superficial 


is not dependent, as are some northern towns, ex- | glance, no such principle as that of the truck 
clusively on one industry ; for, as we have | system, or the most distant approach to it, is 


seen, its industries are varied in character as | recognised. 
It has large facilities | middlemen, and no illicit or dishonest gains to 


well as large in extent. 


The truth is, that there are no 


for trade; it is on the whole fairly served by; be enjoyed. At the same time, it must be 
the great monopolising railway of the North; | allowed that the industrial discipline practised 
and if there were deficiencies in this respect, its | at Essen is not precisely that which we should 
situation at the junction of a great commercial | rejoice to see emulated everywhere. The Ger- 
river with the ocean would enable it to remedy | man, as a youth, submits to the yoke of a school; 


them in a great degree. That situation gives it | 
also an advantage as a manufacturing or ship- 

ping place; and of this far-sighted men have 

been keen to take hold. Thus the commerce of 

the town has been built up on an enduring basis; 

and though the trade may be subject to ebbs 

and flows, which characterise it in almost all its | 
centres, yet on the whole the tide flows onward. 

At the present time, in some of the chief trades 

which support the Tyne ports, there is a serious 

depression, which, during many months’ con- 

tinuance has had its intensity increased rather 

than diminished. But it is evident that this 

cannot continue very much longer; and there | 
should be signs of a revival when the lowest | 
point has been reached. During recent years 

the commercial status of the Tyne ports has been 

greatly raised by the operations carried on on so 

extensive a scale by the Commissioners having 

charge of the river; and in the resultant 

advantages South Shields has participated. 

The effect of the magnificent works undertaken 

by the Tyne Commission has not even yet been 

fully reaped, nor has that body yet carried out 

all that it had in contemplation. There should 

accrue further benefits to the Tyneside towns 

from the works that have been finished, and 

from those yet to be executed. As the period of 

dulltrade passes away, towns which have been 

in it stationary begin to spring forward again ; 

and this in all probability will be the case in 

regard to the towns on the river Tyne. In the 

years of declining trade, the ratio of their 

growth has been checked; but it wants merely 

the return to a period of normal prosperity to 

cause again the growth to recommence and to 

extend the greatness of the trading centres. 








THE KRUPP GUN FACTORY AT ESSEN. 


EnouGu, perhaps, has been said,*—except 
in one respect,—to indicate from a visitor’s 
point of view the greatness and variety of 
the industrial processes incessantly going for- 
ward at Essen. The material, the machinery, 
and the science employed in these mighty 
works have been summarily noticed, and we 
agree with a German writer in thinking that all 
this work might be useless without especial 
qualifications on the part of the master and the 
workmen. It is only when he claims them in 
the name of German workmen alone that he is 
manifestly, and even absurdly, wrong. All men, 
labouring in a labyrinth of giant engines, with 
furnaces and mighty incandescent masses per- 
petually surrounding them, must require manual 
promptness and exactitude, calm of mind, and 
a quick seizing power in the eye. These are 
characteristic of the Essen colony, yet not of 
the Essen colony in a degree distinguishing it 
above all others. So much, perhaps, must be 
remarked, in justice to their co-laborators in 











* See p. 10, ante, 


as a young man, to the training of the army ; 
as a full adult, to the possible restraints of a 
full-grown soldier. And he carries these habits 
with him into the workshop. In point of fact, 
the factory at Essen, within the circuit of the 
works themselves, may be compared with 
nothing better than with a vast set of barracks, 
&c. In one of them 1,500 men are accom- 
modated with lodging and food, at an average 
rate of 10d. a day each. If, however, they 
want coffee, of which the forgers and founders 
are consumers to an almost incredible extent,— 
because, they say, it best enables them to 
resist the enervating influences of the furnace,— 
they must pay a trifle extra to those distributors 
of the wholesome beverage who continually 
bring round their immense tin cans to meet the 
incessant demand. Besides these, there are 
coffee-saloons upon the largest scale, in which, 
however, little idleness is seen, and no clamour 
is heard. For those sons of Vulcan, in the 
valley of the Rhine, are a silent, contemplative, 
self-contained people, and when, at break of 
day, the signal rings, 8,000 men start from the 
little town below, or the scattered hamlets, or 
the industrial barracks, “inside the lines,” 
listening only to the tramp of their own feet, 
without song or shout, or even audible talk, for 
they dwell so closely together, and their lives 
are so much upon a pattern, that there is really, 
as may be supposed, hardly anything left to say. 

Nevertheless, this wonderful mechanical and 
social organisation is comparatively new. 
In 1851, a Commissioner reported upon the 
works of Herr Krupp that, in many respects, 
they were actually meritorious! A single 
gun represented them at the Great Exhi- 
bition in Hyde Park. A wider development 
drew much attention to Paris, where a large 
block of the perfected,—so far,—Krupp steel, 
operated upon daily by skilled mechanics, 
attracted great scientific notice ; but even then, 
with all his success, Herr Krupp wanted two 
essentials,—a sufficing capital and asure market. 
We may judge these necessities by a glance at 
the tremendous blocks that lie, waiting for 
utilisation, in the “ waiting-hall” at Essen; 
but this obstacle might have been easily met by 
the formation of a company, which, from its 
starting, would have enjoyed unrestricted credit. 
Herr Krupp, however, disliked the idea. He 
would be responsible to none except himself. 
He would be no man’s manager, except in the 
way of borrowing on a running account, as it 
were, of loans, and no difficulty was encountered 
in carrying out the plan. Indeed, capitalists 
became more eager to advance than he to 
accept their assistance. In this way the Krupp 
Gun Factory grew up towards its present 
extraordinary proportions, and it is now a source 
of artillery supply to half the world. There 
was another impediment in the way, however,— 
the deficient means of transport. Shut up ina 
corner of Northern Germany, the only free out- 





lets from Essen were upon the great steam and 
ordinary highways of Prussia. The central and 
southern territories were separated from it by 
artificial barriers; but the firm was not less 
ready to build railroads than to arm ironclads, 
and “armour-plating,” to employ a vulgarised 
French term, has long been a spécialité of 
Essen, forged steel being the invariable material 
manipulated, whether for locomotive wheel- 
tyres or the entire working apparatus of the 
locomotive itself. It is in the mechanism em- 
ployed, however, that this Essen manufacturer 
feels his greatest pride. He points first to the 
old, and then to the new, process. Under the 
former, it required a hundred men, armed with 
levers, to move a mass, playfully called an 
“ingot,” into its place, and reduce it roughly 
into form, and the work was accompanied by 
groans like those of the paviour, encouraging 
choruses like those heard at old-fashioned 
capstans, and occasional pauses of distress. 
Under the new, with the “ pile-hammer” 
in action, a dozen men suftice; scarcely any 
effort is visible ; there is no excitement, no noise. 
The furnace-doors are opened ; the vast glowing 
mass becomes visible, resting upon its sledge- 





| like frame; a complication of chain-work is put 
| in motion, and the fiery load descends slowly, as 
| it appears, though in reality with great swift- 
| ness, to its place beneath the hammer. There 
no human ingenuity has hitherto been able to 
| prevent the very earth from vibrating under the 
| blows, orthe walls or roof from trembling, though 

the “ hammer-scaffold” stands steady as a rock, 

while the chains and pulleys move the “ingot”’ 
| backwards and forwards, roundand round. The 
| operation, already noticed by us in a first few 
remarks on the Krupp Gun Factory, is here 
repeated, upon, so to speak, a more portentous 
scale. As for the results claimed, they consist 
principally of three,—a longer range, a more 
accurate aim, and a more powerful penetration, 
with an easier method of loading, and improved 
facilities for repair. As to their cost, it is 
difficult to obtain anything approaching to a 
tariff, even upon the spot. Russia, even before 
Germany, ‘became a patron of the Krupp cannon, 
purchasing them at the rate of 2,000l., 3,0001., 
and even 5,000l. each, incredible though it may 
seem; but so prodigal are the necessities of 
war! She stood not upon price, only on quality, 
and on that point was guided by the judgment 
of her distinguished engineer, Todleben. In the 
present temper of Europe, nothing is begrudged 
to the maker of an unsurpassed gun, and it is 
not rare for Herr Krupp to receive an order for 
a batch of 112 at a time. It is altogether a 
marvellous organisation this, on the banks of 
the Ruhr and the Rhine, with its gathering of 
skilled artificers from every corner of Germany, 
| and even from beyond the German frontiers, its 
| attraction for men of science belonging to all 
|nations, its growth from the condition of a 
| struggling little forge to that of a foundry un- 
| equalled in the world. Both Russia and France 
have vainly endeavoured to emulate it, but have 
failed, as it were, “out of sight,” partly because 
| neither possesses a position so favourable, con- 
, centrating within itself every necessary condi- 
| tion of iron and coal; but partly also, it must be 
| admitted, because a man like Herr Krupp does 
not often repeat himself among his contem- 
poraries. To read his own account of his own 
gun is partly -to reach the secret of his success, 
so far as it has been mechanical; but this part 
of the study is one for the artillerist exclusively. 
Our object has simply been to suggest an idea 
of the way in which his family initiated the 
work, and in which he himself has carried it on. 














The City Gates. At this moment the 
following paragraph from Dr. Doran’s interesting 
book, “ London in the Jacobite Times,” has 
interest :—‘ As the reign of George II. drew to a 
close, in the autumn of 1760, a change came over 
the City of London, which, to many, indicated a 
new era,—namely, the destruction of their City 
gates, in the preservation of which timid Whigs 
saw safety from the assaults of Jacobites. 
Read announced the fate of those imaginary 
defences in the Journal of August 2nd: ‘On 
Wednesday, the materials of the three following 
City gates were sold before the Committee of 
Lands to Mr. Blagden, a carpenter in Coleman- 
street,—namely, Aldgate, for 1571. 10s. ; Cripple- 
gate, for 91l.; and Ludgate, for 1481. The 
purchaser is to begin to pull down the two first 
on the lst day of September, and Ludgate on 
the 4th of August, and is to clear away all the 





rubbish, &c., in two months from these days.’ ”’ 
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ORNAMENT.* 


It is only in theory that ornament can be 
called good or bad in itself. It has practically 
no independent existence at all. It is entirely 
dependent upon its application. Good taste 
imposes this restraint upon all ornament, that 
it should be judiciously applied ; that it should 
be strictly adapted to the nature of the material 
in which it is executed, and to its position and 
purpose,—and decoration cannot be guilty of a 
graver fault than that of interfering with the 
use of the object decorated. Nevertheless, the 
aim of ornament is beauty ; and though there 
is what may be called a beauty in perfect 
fitness, fitness is not, strictly speaking, beau- 
tiful, necessary as it is to perfection in ornament. 
I dwell especially upon the necessity of fitness, 
because it seems to me almost unnecessary to 
urge the necessity of beauty. The sense of 
beauty is, to some extent, a gift. It must be 
cultivated ; but it is chiefly by the use of our 
eyes that it can be developed; and though we 
can point to beauties in nature and art, the talk 
about beauty is comparatively fruitless, but we 
can demonstrate the fitness or unfitness of a 
thing for its purpose. Here, at least, we tread 
on ground firm enough for a basis of discussion. 
In the most successful examples of ancient 
art, of whatever time or country, we shall find 
this aptness to exist, and the chief use in 
studying them is not so much for their style as 
to see how of old the masters adapted their 
designs to its material purpose and position, for 
we may be sure that the measure of our success 
will depend upon our observing the same law 
of fitness. 

If we come to look at the way in which the 
artists of past times worked in sympathy with 
their materials, we shall soon see that the limits 
imposed by a decorative necessity are not mere 
hindrances, but that they act as safeguards too, 
compelling them to breadth, repose, and even 
grandeur. Who can say how much of the supe- 
riority of old stained glass to Limoges enamel 
is due to the necessity of glazing and its con- 
sequent breadth of style? If the Etruscans had 
been familiar with the secrets of coloured 
glazes, we might have had Greek vases as 
tasteless as the works of Della Robbia and 
Palissy. If the nameless craftsmen of the 
Middle Ages and of the Cinquecento had been 
endowed with the pictorial powers of Raffaelle, 
perhaps their ornament, too, would have been 
as absurdas his. This failure of a great artist 
illustrates very fairly the difference between 
painting and decoration. Raffaelle in his ara- 
besques has balanced the parts of his design 
with admirable instinct so far as effect is con- 
cerned, but he has done so at the expense of 
all consistency. 

Unguided by any just estimate of the necessi- 
ties of decorative painting, his naturalistic 
sympathies have led him into the most wnnatural 
absurdities. Bulky and weighty objects appear 
in his pilasters to be supported by fragile 
threads. Men, boys, and animals, are repre- 
sented, not hieroglyphically and as symbols, but 
in all the roundness and solidity of nature, bear- 
ing no proportion whatever to each other or to 
the foliage that surrounds them. Yet this is 
meant to be serious decoration. Ifa less real- 
istic,—a fuller, apter style had been adopted, 
the artist would have been free to balance his 
parts without any other restriction than that of 
his own admirable sense of proportion and 
beauty ; and Raffaelle need not have failed where 
men of far less than his genius triumphed. The 
arabesques of Holbein are far more satisfactory 
as ornament, and so is Arabian interlaced work, 
upon which, in name at least, they are both 
founded. 

I have urged the necessity of aptness or 
fitness in ornament. There is one kind 
of fitness that is more frequently ignored 
than any other,—and that is one that can- 
not be ignored with impunity,—I mean, 
fitness for the nineteenth century. Much 
that was beautiful in the art of the past is 
nowadays unattainable, or if attainable, o:ly 
at the sacrifice of that which is even more 
valuable. The utterly different political, com- 
mercial, mechanical, and social conditions of 
the present make a breach between ancient and 
modern art over which we cannot lightly leap 
to a satisfactory conclusion. To lay bare the 
principles of ancient art is not enough. It is 
still more important to decide which of them 
yet live, which of them have lived out their 





* From a paper by Mr. Lewis F. Day, read at the 
Association, on the 11th inst, 
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lives. We have to examine the conditions of 
the present day, too, and to discover what princi- 
ples of ancient art will bear transplanting,— 
which of them will be likely to live in the 
atmosphere of the nineteenth century. Gradually 
the conditions under which decorative art is 
produced have changed,—the methods of its 
production and its mercantile position have 
changed,—so gradually thut ornamental art 
seems to have been unaware of this development, 
and has not grown with them. During the last 
twenty years, however, we have become awake 
to our position,—we recognise that if our manu- 
facturers are to hold their own in the markets of 
the world, the art in them must be on a level 
with the workmanship. 

One of the main difficulties that face us at the 
present time is in reconciling decorative art 
with commerce and manufacture. This is 
certain: that modern ornament is dependent upon 
trade. The interests are bound up together, and 
they are friends of neither who would counsel a 
divorce between them. It is true that in earlier 
and simpler times their union was more familiar 
and friendly. True, there is dissension between 
them now; but whatever may have been in the 
past, henceforward they cannot work apart, and 
the only firm basis for a reconciliation between 
them is a clear understanding of their relative 
positions, and a mutual agreement to work to- 
gether for their mutual benefit. 

Perhaps the conditions of the past were more 
favourable to art than the present state of things. 
We who, living in the present, know so well its 
drawbacks, are inclined to look back longingly to 
a past of which we have not realised the dis- 
advantages. But it is fatal to oppose the spirit 
of the age. Strong men may, to some extent, 
direct it, but resistance to the feeble and wailing 
is foolish. Whether we like or no, machinery 
and steam power will have something to say 
concerning the manufactures of the future. Idle 
regrets for the handwork of the past will not 
have much effect upon the commercial spirit of 
those in whose hands the matter mainly rests. 
Perhaps what we want most of all is common 
sense. 

Our other main difficulty is, as I have already 
suggested, in the adoption of a style. Reverence 
for the past by all means ; but we need not stand 
gaping our admiration before it. If we wish to 
advance, it is our business to compare it with the 
present, and to build our future upon the result 
of our comparison. The teaching of the masters 
of the past in reference to style is in harmony 
with that of common sense, viz.,—that the bold 
plan is the successful one. They were artists, 
not archxologists, and if they borrowed a style 
they adapted that too, like everything else, to 
their own ways and wants. For the rest, the 
conditions are so different that their practice 
throws little light upon our difficulty. In all 
ancient work style was more or less traditional,— 
certain forms and certain symbols were handed 
down from generation to generation,—modified 
perhaps in transit; but whatever change took 
place was gradual,—one style grew out of 
another. Deliberate innovation from the out- 
side was not tolerated, and a general ignorance 
of what was going on in other parts of the 
world kept men out of the way of temptation 
to stray. Under the despotic government of 
the East, the types of ornament were fixed and 
almost unalterable. In the West art developed 
more rapidly under more enlightened rule ; 
but of Gothic art, as it grew it absorbed the 
ideas of the time,—it was unaffected by 
what was going on in Egypt, China, and Japan. 
Now the times are not in favour of despot- 
ism. We no longer act according to tradition. 
We are not unsophisticated as savages in bond- 
age, like the Egyptians, isolated like the Chinese, 
cultivated like the Greeks, bigoted like the 
Arabs or the early Christians. We cannot go 
back. If we do not know enough to do better 
work than theirs, we know too much to be con- 
tent with any of them. Each new field of study 
that is opened to us tempts afresh. We are 
unsettled; we cannot each make up our mind 
whether we will found our style on Greek or 
Gothic, Renaissance or Roman, Japanese or 
Jacobean, or even on Queen Anne. Oureyes are 
opened to the idea of style, and we are haunted 
by the consciousness of it. We have gathered 
a heap of ornamental treasure round us, till it 
hems in our movements and imprisons our ideas. 
Style, of course, is developed, like everything 
else, not generated spontaneously. Perhaps 
style is never recognised as such in its own 
day, but passes for a fashion. Perhaps, in the 
future, the most modern quality of personal 


individuality will take the place of a one 
common style; but this is certain, that if wo 
are in earnest,—if our hearts are in sympathy 
with our time, and we put our hearts into oyy 
work,—the archeologist and, better still, the 
art-student of future centuries, will find about 
our productions a flavour which will be indeed 
the style of the nineteenth century. 








LONDON ARCHITECTS AND NEW 
COLLEGE BUILDINGS AT CAMBRIDGE, 


SEVERAL metropolitan architects of distinc. 
tion are at present occupied in new college 
buildings and extensions at Cambridge. The 
combination-room of the large new hall at Pem. 
broke College, of which Mr. Waterhouse js the 
architect, is completed and occupied, and the 
library range, which is the most interesting 
block, is in progress. The library is 90 ft. long, 
with an arched wooden roof. On the north side 
is the clock-tower, with a gabled spire, con. 
taining the staircase leading to the upper por. 
tion of the building. The lecture-room is int 
lower story. 

The new hall at Christ’s College, from 
designs by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, is nearly com. 
pleted. It is said to be a reproduction of the 
original hall of the fifteenth century, and the 
collar-beam roof of the old building has been 
retained. It was hidden by the ceiling, and has 
been lifted up and placed on the new walls. 

At Trinity two new ranges have been erected 
at the corner of Trinity-lane. Mr. Arthur Blom. 
field is the architect. 

At St. Catherine’s Hall, a new master’s lodge 
and other buildings are being erected, with 
various repairs to several of the existing build. 
ings, Mr. Fawcett being the architect. 

The chapel of Trinity Hall has been decorated 
by Messrs. Heaton & Butler, of Garrick-street, 
Covent-garden, at the cost of Mrs. Geldart, 
widow of the late master. ; 

Opposite St. John’s College a new divinity 
school is in course of erection. It is in the 
Tudor style, and of red brick. Mr. Champneys, 
son of the late Dean of Lichfield, is the 
architect. : 








NEW BANKING OFFICES, COLOGNE. 
**Wer K6ln nicht gesehen, hat Deutschland 
nicht gesehen,” 

Few cities of Germany have such a wealth of 
handsome public and private buildings as 
Cologne. On looking at the view of the “ Holy 
City” executed by Antonius of Worms, we 
understand why Cologne was early praised as 
the crown of German cities, and appreciate the 
old saying, ‘‘ Whoever has not seen Cologne has 
not seen Germany.” The churches possessed 
by Cologne before the first French revolution 
have been considerably reduced in number. The 
most remarkable and the handsomest have been 
preserved and restored in recent times. The 
same has been done with the Rathhaus and the 
Giirzenich, which in their new garb prove a 
great attraction to the admirers of Gothic 
architecture. Cologne was also rich in imposing 
edifices owned by the nobility, with high turrets, 
adorned by coats of arms, as well as in hand- 
some residences of its wealthy citizens, devoted 
to the pursuits of commerce. They all bore 
testimony to a deep sense for art, to an appre- 
ciation for exterior as for interior decoration. 
With the French revolution a change came 
over Cologne. Trade and industry were para- 
lysed; the former sources of subsistence of the 
population were cut off; many of the more 
opulent inhabitants had left the city ; and thus 
plans for erecting handsome private buildings 
had to be relinquished. When Cologne, in 1815, 











was incorporated with Prussia, the consequences 
of the War of Liberation had to be effaced in 
the first place. By degrees, however, the 
citizens began to breathe more freely. The in- 
troduction of healthy foreign elements raised 
the population; capital began to flow in; trade 
and industry, under the good influence of the 
Prussian administration, revived; and thus 10 
the years from 1820 to 1840 numerous private 
buildings were erected, suggestive, however, 10 
their simple and plain execution, of the spirit of 
frugality then prevailing. , 

Since 1840 new life seems to have been 1n- 
stilled into the private architecture of Cologne; 
but its culminating period is that of the last 
quarter of acentury, during which able archi- 
tects have been busy utilising the ample means 
placed at their disposal by capitalists of Cologne. 








During that time the interior of Cologne has 
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been radically changed. Numerous new streets 
and squares have sprung into existence; and 
many imposing, palace-like, private buildings, 
mostly belonging to bankers or merchants, prove 
that also in this respect Cologne has not been 
behind the march of time. 

Bau-Inspector Pflaume, like his predecessor in 
the office of town architect, Baurath Raschdorff, 
has furnished many of the designs of the newer 
buildings. Among his latest and best creations 
may be numbered the large offices erected for the 
A. Schaaffenhausen Banking Company, the 
subject of our illustration, which, with the 
buildings next door to it, and its handsomely 
decorated facade, attracts the attention of all 
passers-by. Herr Pflaume has a predilection for 
using for his buildings a whitestone, derived from 
French quarries. It may be easily cut with the 
saw, but hardens on exposure to the air, 
assuming also a darker hue, very pleasant to 
theeye. This sandstone has been used for the 
new bank buildings, and is characteristic of the 
endeavours of Cologne architects, in recent 
years, of following the style of the German 
Renaissance. Life seems to be infused into the 
stone fagade by the wealth of ornamentation 
and variety of forms displayed. 

The ground story, in solid freestone, relieved 
only in the entrance by an effective border of 
oak-leaves, contains the offices,—which, through 
increase of business, the old building could no 
longer accommodate,—the private rooms of the 
three directors, &c. The upper stories contain 
the board-room and the residence of the 
managing director, furnished in every respect 
i accordance with modern requirements. 

The semicircular heads of the windows on the 
first floor contain the arms of the towns of the 
Rhine Province and Westphalia in which the 
bank has branches. The frieze above them con- 
tains groups of children representing the indus- 
tries peculiar to each town respectively. Thus 
over the arms of the town of Essen we see the 
miner descending the shaft; over that of Dort- 
mund the iron smelter is stirring up the fire of 
the blast-furnace ; over that of Coblenz we 
notice the vine-dresser, and over that of Crefeld 
the weaver. The three centre panels are occu- 
pied by the cities of Cologne, Diisseldorf, and 
Bonn, and the corresponding figure - subjects 





permit us to recognise those three cities on the 
Rhine as the seats of commerce, arts, and 
science. The entablature of the building is 
crowned by a row of dormer windows. The 
centre part rises above the latter, and supports 
upon well-formed socles, besides the centre 
window, twolarge statues, Industry and Peace, 
as denoted by inscriptions. The window is sur- 
mounted by a pediment, upon which is placed 
the figure of Mercury. A highly-pitched deco- 
rative roof, in zinc and slate, supplies a suitable 
background for the upper parts. A round 
turret, projecting like an oriel, and ending in a 
pointed roof and a finial of wrought iron, com- 
pletes the pile. The picturesque effect of the 
whole will be increased when the newness of 
the material has been tempered by time. 

Our recollections of the “ sweetly-smelling ” 
city extends over a great many years, and 
delightful recollections they are. Very different 
indeed is its aspect now from that which it 
presented when in early youth we first wandered 
at moonlight round the marvellous cathedral 
with the late Dr. Méller, of Darmstadt, at 
that time the Nestor of German architects, yet 
full of enthusiasm as a boy! 








SKELTON CHURCH, NEAR RIPON. 


Tue Church represented by our engraving: 
and of which we also give the plan, is a memoria 
of the late Frederick Grantham Vyner (the 
youngest son of Lady Mary Vyner), who was 
murdered by Greek brigands in May, 1870. The 
foundation-stone at the north-east corner of the 
building bears this inscription :—“ In memory of 
Frederick Grantham Vyner, this church is built 
by his mother, and dedicated to Christ the Con- 
soler. This stone was laid May 17th, 1871.” 

By the approach from the village the chancel 
will be first seen. A five-light window occupies 
the width of the east end, and is surmounted by 
a crocketed label, whose finial supports a figure 
of Christ. On each side of the gable are two 
buttresses, adorned with armorial bearings. The 
gable is crowned with across. The north and 
south sides of this portion of the church are 
divided into three bays by buttresses, each bay 
has a two-light window, the spandrels in the 


tracery being adorned with Karly English foliage 
The priest’s door is on the south side. The 
whole is surmounted by a block cornice with 
gargoyles. Upon each stage of the chancel 
buttresses is a shield with the armorial bearings 
of families connected with that of the noble 
foundress. 

The tower at the north side of the church is 
of four stages. The bell-chamber, in the fourth 
stage, is lighted by two windows on each side, 
and from the cornice above springs a spire to 
the altitude of 66 ft., whose surface is adorned 
with three bands of tracery; at the angles are 
four octagonal pinnacles, adorned with tracery 
at their base, and terminating in finials. At the 
west end is a rose-window, the sculptures intro- 
duced at the four points of the outer circle, re- 
present the ages of man,—youth, manhood, 
decrepitude, and the last moments of life. 
Below the window is a blind trefoiled arcade. 

The porch on the south side has a foliated 
outer doorway, over which, in the gable, under 
a triple canopy, is a sculptured representation 
of the Good Shepherd. Within the porch are 
female heads in high relief. 

Internally, the nave is of four bays, and is 
64 ft. long by 19 ft. wide, and 42 ft. high. The 
piers which support the nave have moulded 
bases, annulets, and caps. In front Irish black 
marble banded shafts are carried up the face of 
the clearstory walls, and terminate in corbels 
supporting the tie-beams. . These corbels are 
sculptured to represent, on the north side, 
infancy, boyhood, and old age; and on the 
opposite side, childhood, manhood, and mature 
age. The arches of the nave are adorned with 
the tooth ornament, and the spandrels are filled 
in with cinquefoils, adorned with foliage cusps. 
Above is a clearstory of twenty-one lights, 
arranged in triplet ; a continuous arcade, whose 
arches spring off moulded capitals, supported 
by black marble shafts, enriches this part of the 
structure. The division of each bay is marked 
by the black marble shafts which rest on the 
base of the nave piers. The tie-beams and 
panelled wagon roof, as well as the aisle roofs, 
also panelled, are of yellow pine. The aisle 
walls have a trefoiled arcade along their whole 
length, with black marble shafts, such as those 
in the clearstory. 
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The chancel is rich in various-coloured marbles, 
stained glass, aud painted decorations. It is 
raised one step from the level of the nave floor, 
and is approached through a moulded arch, 
whose piers of clustered green marble columns 
have Early English capitals. Over the chancel 
arch is an elaborate sculpture representing our 
Lord’s Ascension; and in the soffit of the arch 
are angels with upraised wings on Jacob’s ladder. 

The east window, as well as the window on 
the north and south sides, have a double suite of 
tracery, supported on marble shafts. Laterally 
it is divided into three bays, the first bay on 
each side being devoted to stalls for the family 
of the foundress; the rest have an arcading on 
black marble columns, with trefoil heads; rich 
diaper work is introduced above this arcading. 
In the spandrels of the sub-arches are sculptured 
figures of angels bearing censers. The tracery 
of the other windows is similarly treated, 
having black marble-banded shafts and moulded 
capitals. The clustered shafts, of different- 
coloured marbles with carved capitals, divide 
the bays, and support the stone groining. The 
fioor is inlaid with encaustic tiles. The reredos 
is of white alabaster. The centre compartment 
is a sculptured representation of the offering of 
the wise men, and in medallions on each side are 
heads of Isaias, prophet ; Daniel, prophet; Jere- 
miah, prophet ; Ezekial, prophet. 

The lowest stage of the tower forms the 
vestry, from which there is access to the pulpit 
through a doorway at the east end of the north 
aisle. Over the vestry is the organ-chamber, 
and the organist is placed in a projecting loft or 
gallery, supported by a corbel sculptured with 
foliage and grotesque animals. 

In the west wall, under the rose-window, is a 
trefoil-headed arcade with black marble shafts, 
running the width of the nave; above is a foliated 
cornice; and under the string-course is the 
following text, carved in thirteenth-century 
characters: —‘‘There is one God and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for 

all.” (Taken from 1 Tim. ii. 5.) 

At the west end of the south aisle is the 
font,—square, in “cup” form, and supported 
on short coloured marble columns. It is adorned 
on three sides with carved scroll-work, and on 
the east side are three angels in low relief, bear- 
ing a scroll, on which is the inscription, ‘‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” This font, the 
gift of Lord Ripon, is in memory of his only 
daughter, who died in infancy. The pulpit is of 
red marble, bounded with white at top and 
bottom. 

The aisle windows illustrate the parables and 
miracles of our Lord, and the clearstory con- 
tains full-length figures of the Prophets. Inthe 
centre of the rose-window is Christ the Con- 
soler, and around him are the various conditions 
of life. Chancel: the east window has its five 
lights filled with stained glass, the centre com- 
partment representing the Crucifixion, and 
Christ bearing the Cross, and on each side are 
the various types of that event from the Old 
Testament history, viz., Noah’s sacrifice, 
Manoah’s sacrifice ; Isaac bearing the wood, and 
Abraham’s sacrifice; the brazen serpent, and 
the widow of Sarepta; Moses smiting the rock, 
and Abel’s sacrifice. In the centre of the upper 
tracery is the figure of Christ the Consoler. 
Underneath is the inscription, “ Built by Lady 
Mary Vyner, in memory of her son Frederick 
Grantham Vyner, murdered by Brigands 1870.” 
The chancel windows on the north and east side 
contain scenes fromthe life of our Lord, and the 
types of the events. They are arranged in 
pairs, each light containing the type and the 
antitype. These windows are memorials of 
different members of the foundress’s family. 
On the north side, Henrietta Frances, Countess 
de Grey ; Thomas Philip, Earl de Grey; Hon. 
Frederick W. Robinson. On the south side, 
Henry Vyner, Reginald Vyner, Theodosia Har- 
riet, Marchioness of Northampton. The whole 
of the stained glass is by Saunders & Co., 
London, the cartoons having been prepared by 
Mr. F. Weekes. 

The architect of this costly structure is Mr. 
W. Burges, London ; the builder, Mr. J. Thomp- 
son, Peterborough; the clerk of the works, 
Mr. Sier, Kentish-town; the sculptor, Mr. T. 
Nicholes. 

The church is fitted up with walnut open stalls, 
and provision is made for warming the edifice. 

We may add that the chancel is divided from 
the nave by a marble screen, with gates of 
brass; the Communion-rails are also of brass, 
light and simple in design. 


MODERN CHESTER. 


Oxt of the chief reasons which cause the 
unique features of some remarkable foreign 
towns to be noticed by English travellers is the 
fact that their surroundings are so widely 
different from those of English cities. The 
attention of the observer is stimulated by various 
mural social features, and consequently it seizes 
more quickly the unusual architectural and 
pictorial effects of streets and buildings. Notice- 
able as such a town as Nuremberg is, these 
elements undoubtedly add to the facility with 
which the English visitor perceives its curious 
and beautiful characteristics. Consequently, for 
the same reason, houses or buildings, which in 
any other country the Englishman would pause 
to behold with care, are passed by with com- 
paratively little notice. Certain places in Eng- 
land may, consequently, be said to need more 
careful pointing to in order to renew the atten- 
tion of those who would otherwise be somewhat 
inclined to pass them by without notice, or, at 
any rate, with a very casual and passing 
glance. Chester is a very excellent example 
of the proposition which has just been laid 
down. In many respects, it is a far more 
noticeable town than scores of European 
cities which the British tourist travels long 
miles to visit. But the most appreciative and 
constant visitor to Chester is the American, who, 
accustomed to the regularity and the monotonous 
newness of the houses of the United States, 
finds in Chester a city which is to him alto- 
gether unique, and carries him back,—if a culti- 
vated man,—to the prehistoric days of his own 
country, when his ancestors were Englishmen. 
We have no intention of writing a descriptive 
paper on Chester,—its unique features are too 
well known in their general aspects to need 
pointing out here,—its Rows, and its walls are 
the most remarkable in Great Britain. But 
Chester at the present time is worthy of notice 
for, at any rate, one thing, and that is the 
successful manner in which its citizens are 
endeavouring to retain the old and most re- 
markable characteristics of the ancient city, 
and yet at the same time to effect those various 
improvements and changes which the working 
of time and the necessity for improvement 
invariably demand. This is due, no doubt, to 
two causes. One of these is the pride which 
the inhabitants of Chester certainly take in a 
city which in certain respects is unequalled in 
this or in any other country. A pride in his town 
is certainly a characteristic of the Cestrian; if 
it were not so, we should certainly not see the 
strenuous endeavours which are visible to 
stand in the ancient ways, and yet to keep 
abreast of modern improvements. Not that 
there are not many things omitted which should 
be done ; but, looking at the subject as a whole, 
undoubtedly Chester does exhibit very con- 
spicuous improvement without change of cha- 
racter. Thus we have an instance of the useful 
influence of what is sometimes termed, with a 
certain contempt, “ sentimentalism,” for a pride 
in the reputation of certain streets is only 
another form of that same esprit de corps, in 
itself also a form of sentimentalism, which has 
so powerful an effect on all sorts of most 
matter-of-fact men. Another cause, however, 
most certainly, is the influence, direct and indi- 
rect, of the Duke of Westminster, By this we 
do not mean personal influence, but the natural 
effect whicha cultivated and energetic spirit with 
social power has upon those around. Someof the 
property in the city is part of the Eaton estates, 
and where new buildings have to be erected it is 
done so as to keep intact the old characteristics 
of the town, and yet to do what modern improve- 
ment requires. Again, on the Eaton estates, 
which are so near to Chester as to be almost 
a part of the town, though they stretch many 
miles away, all the buildings, newly built or re- 
built, are erected in the most picturesque and 
simple style. The old black-and-white cottages, 
with pointed gables, are retained for the benefit 
of the eye, and the most important improve- 
ments of modern times are introduced for the 
sake of health and comfort. And of these 
matters the Duke of Westminster takes a 
personal and a particular interest, and natu- 
rally, therefore, the buildings on his estates, and 
his own inclinations as regards style, serve as 
examples for the material structures built by 
others, and for the guidance of other people’s 
tastes. And if we add to this that in some 
important civic matters he takes a direct part, 
these two causes appear to be quite sufficient 








to account for this characteristic of modern 


Chester. This latter cause, if, as we believe 
it is, an important factor in the case, shows 
at once the immense artistic responsibility with 
which large landowners and persons of influence 
are burdened, and which they should not try to 
put away, even as regards matters which are 
indirectly affected by their own doings. We 
may cite, as a particular instance of what has 
been said in this paper, the cocoa-house recently 
opened in Foregate-street. Formerly known 
as the Nag’s Head Inn, it has been turned into 
one of those most useful and most important 
buildings,—a public-house for tea, cocoa, and 
other comparatively harmless beverages. Here 
we have modern advancement peculiarly shown. 
Externally the building has been renovated in 
the old Cestrian style. There is the pointed 
gable, the lattice windows, the projecting 
balcony, and the whole is a singularly pictu. 
resque piece of town architecture. We might 
allude to several other buildings which, in the 
last few years, have been erected with this 
twofold purpose, such as the Grosvenor Hotel,— 
a fine and characteristic structure. And this 
intelligent appreciation of the picturesque and the 
convenient is made more striking when we are 
suddenly confronted by a building such as the 
new General Post-oftice, which was opened in 
the course of last year. Here we have a work 
of persons quite unconnected with the traditions 
of the city, and, with a singular want of taste, 
a red-brick building, with stone facings and 
marble pillars, in a style wholly and entirely 
different from that which characterises the city 
generally, has been placed in St. John-street. 
If we wanted an example of the effect of senti- 
ment and local influence, we should point to this 
building, erected as it has been by a depart- 
ment of the State and not by the city. Again, 
the cathedral has been restored, but upon this 
we do not propose totouch. But close to it there 
stands, nearly completed, the new King’s School. 
It is a building of red sandstone, in the Late 
Perpendicular style, which forms the side of the 
Town-hall square, and which has greatly added 
to the general appearance of the town. For 
this “place,” as it should properly be called 
now, has not only this building, but opposite 
to it the Town-hall, the work of Mr. Waterhouse, 
which, with some imperfections, is undoubtedly 
a striking building. By the side of the King’s 
School, though placed somewhat back, are the 
Cathedral, and to the south the old rows of 
Northgate-street. But this square is at present 
marred by an insignificant and ugly building 
standing between the Town-hall and the market, 
the latter of which is also a blot on the architec- 
ture of Chester. It is a comparatively new 
building, in a classical style, out of harmony 
with the character of the town and the 
style of the neighbouring buildings. Anything 
more conspicuously different than this building 
and the ancient abbey-gate. with its pointed 
Gothic arch standing at the north side of the 
King’s School, it would be difficult to imagine. 
It is an instance of the want of taste and artistic 
discernment, which is visible even in a place 
like Chester, where, taken as a whole, a more 
distinct architectural character is prominent 
than in most English towns. It does not seem 
out of place to point here to another structure 
of beauty and note, namely, the old Norman 
Church of St. John the Baptist. Some years 
ago it was partially restored, and the ruins at 
the east end rescued from the neglect to which 
they had hitherto been subject. But at the 
present time the tower is rapidly decaying, and 
appears tobe much in want of repair. It should 
always be borne in mind that restoration should 
be avoided as long as possible; but it fre- 
quently happens that by reason of undue tender- 
ness more radical measures have ultimately to 
be taken than if something were done at an 
earlier period. Founded in 689, by Ethelred, 
King of Mercia, according to the chronicle of St- 
Werburgh. 
‘* In the honour of God and the Baptist St. John, 

—_ = help of Bishop Wulfrice and good exhorta- 
This church deserves the most tender care. 

From these few remarks it will be evident 
that modern Chester, allowing for various neces- 
sary modern changes, with some blots, remains 
a singularly noticeable town. The domestic 
architecture of the city during the last twenty 
years has returned to the older styles, and 
instead of the square red-brick houses and hor!- 
zontal skylines which characterise what may be 
termed the older modern buildings of the town, 
the pointed gable and the protruding upper 
story are the main features of the newer build- 
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ings. If the system is carefully followed out, 
and the harmony of style prudently preserved, 
Chester will be long before it loses its character 
as a remarkable and a unique city. 








CATHEDRAL OF LIMBURG-ON-THE-LAHN, 
AND RESTORATIONS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


S1r,—When, on the appearance a few weeks 
ago of your fine graphic illustration of the 
Cathedral of Limburg, I recognised in it an 
example of perfectly satisfactory architectural 
composition, not seeing at first the alarming 
subtitle to your forcible remonstrance ‘ Restora- 
tion Abroad,” like “breakers ahead,” I little 
thought it was about to sustain a siege far 
worse than those ancient ones to which, as you 
remarked, such structures were once liable. 
Against this I cannot forbear seconding your 
protest by a few remurks, which, if they come 
too late to have any influence in the matter, may 
not return to me void, seeing we have many 
edifices at home equally valuable that are not 
yet secure from similar assault. 

Such an architectural composition as the one 
in question, with its seven towers all com- 
manded by its central steeple, and additionally 
interesting for showing the budding of the spire, 
and how the spire grew out of the high-pitched 
roof, and in the state which you describe it to 
be in from its great age, must be one of the 
most precious objects of the kind that Germany 
possesses ; superior in beauty to any inanimate 
work of nature within the same compass. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, Time, the destroy- 
ing angel,—all-conquering Time as he is termed, 
—is not the destroyer, but, on the contrary, the 
exquisite embellisher of architecture; and from 
his hand we receive it in its most attractive 
form; exhibiting a peculiar beauty that no new 
building could possess, and, consequently, beyond 
anything that restoration to pristine perfection, 
supposing it possible, could substitute, which 
must, therefore, be a retrograde process,—a 
beauty that neither art nor nature alone could 
achieve. The higher class of ancient buildings, 
in the preservation of which I am interested, as 
the Medieval cathedrals of Germany, France, 
England, Spain, Italy; or, for it matters little 
what their styles, the baths, palaces, and 
triumphal arches of Rome, in the condition in 
which the ages have bequeathed them to us, 
reposing on the fair bosom of nature, and 
blended with and wrought into perfect harmony 
with her features, I say it advisedly, are gems of 
the brightest landscapes, apples of gold in 
pictures of silver,—the high-water marks of 
material beauty on the face of the earth, over 
the loveliest portions of which they shed fresh 
glory, and give to flower, and grass, and stream 
anew and divine birth; while embodying and 
exhibiting as they do a high degree of the 
quality,—beauty, the symbol and shadow of 
God, they are among the higher evidences of 
the infinite perfection of the creation, and raise 
our views of the Creator. 

I am borne out in this estimate of ancient 
buildings by the fact that their delineation has 
formed the highest walk of landscape-painting, 
and that the greatest landscape-painters have 
shown their preference for them by seizing 
every opportunity of introducing them into their 
works. Not only has the great architectural 
painter Canaletto done so, but Claude Lorraine, 
Richard Wilson, Turner, the great Dutch painters, 
and most thinking and earnest landscape artists 
everywhere. In the last-named painter’s “ Rivers 
of France,” there is scarcely a view that does 

not include a cathedral, palace, chdteau, or old 
building of some kind. What is more, such 
objects evidently contain that which not any 
men successful at pure natural landscape, but 
only the very ‘highest landscape-painters and 
first-class figure-painters,—men practised in the 
rendering of the full-toned harmony of beauty 
in the human form could take away with them. 

But over and above this quality of surpassing 
beauty in ancient buildings is another and more 
intellectual attribute. They differ from new 
ones, not only in having more of beauty in them 
discernible by the eye of the body, but in having 
4 virtue seen only by the eye of the imagina- 
tion, viz., the memories of the past, with which 
they are pregnant. The eye sees on them the 
lights and shadows of the sun, the mind descries 
on them the lights and shadows of history, which 
8ive them an additional charm which it is impos- 
sible to over-estimate. The trees, rocks, fields, and 
mountains that we gaze on to-day are scarcely the 





same that our forefathers were familiar with, 
for they and all objects of pure nature, from the 
restless vital forces within them, are for ever 
renewing themselves; but a building remains 
the same. We know, looking on the Colosseum 
or Pantheon, that it was the work of human 
brains and hands 2,000 years ago, and we instinc- 
tively impute to it not only ears, which stone 
walls are figuratively said to have, but eyes, and 
view it as a witness of the events of our mortal 
story through the vanished ages of its existence ; 
and it has for us henceforth, in addition to its 
original and acquired physical beauty, an intel- 
lectual expression and impassioned eloquence,— 
the light of ancient days is on it,—the lingering 
beams of a departed glory; and the shadows 
still hover over it of the important events or 
renowned deeds of the illustrious, of which it 
was the scene or the witness. The edifices for 
which I am more especially concerned,—the 
cathedrals and abbeys of the Middle Ages,— 
are additionally interesting, for having been the 
ark in which was kept alive during the flood of 
barbarism that overspread Europe in the Dark 
Ages the precious seeds of art, and the lamp of 
ancient learning. And they were more than 
mere places of worship. What Mr. Ruskin 
avers of St. Mark’s Church at Venice is true of 
them; they were types of the redeemed Church 
of God, and scrolls for the written Word of God. 
Their heaven-pointing spires and pinnacles are 
luminous with the hope and faith of the men 
who built them. 

But these considerations will have little 
weight with men capable of destroying such a 
feature as the aérial gallery connecting the west 
towers of Limburg Cathedral, or of removing 
the ancient screens, and so disturbing the genius 
loci out of its sleepof ages. From such men the 
worst mischief is to be apprehended, even the 
renewal, of some portions of the exterior. No 
part is safe; and what is worse, they are more 
likely to destroy the good points of the building 
than the bad ones, if it have any; the most 
exquisite features being those they are least 
likely to appreciate. 

To such, appeal is vain. But surely the public 
of Germany, composed of the countrymen of 
Goethe, and Schiller, and Albert Diirer, has a 
sufficient leaven of taste and feeling for the 
beautiful in it to enable it to discern the infinite 
difference between a great building in all the 
glory and beauty of age, and one renewed; and 
to see the folly of the least attempt to renovate 
such a building as Limburg Cathedral. We 
know that there are in Germany of to-day hosts 
of men of genius in all branches of art,—genius 
which, being the power of producing what is 
beautiful, must include the intimate sense of it 
in nature, and all branches of art; and to such, 
as well as to non-professional men of taste 
generally, appeal cannot be made in vain. If it 
serve not in the present instance, it will yet be 
like bread cast upon the waters, to be seen and 
operate again; and, from signs at home, I think 
there is good ground for hope: a second attempt 
onthe part of the clergy to take out the 
galleries and reduce to a vacuum the venerable 
parish church of Ormskirk, in Lancashire, con- 
taining the mortal remains of the heroic Char- 
lotte de Tremouille, and the headless trunk of 
her husband, James, seventh Earl of Derby, and 
a long line of his house, has just been baffled by 
the opposition of the parishioners. There is now 
in existence a Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, including some of the deepest 
thinkers of the age ; and I verily believe the day 
is not distant when it will be an understood fact, 
as undisputed as the right of every man to per- 
sonal freedom, that to modernise an ancient 
building of the higher class is a crime against the 
republic of art, and against society,—when no 
man who regards his character would dare todo 
it,—when restoration committees will merge in 
building committees and repairs committees, and 
the word restoration as applied to architecture 
shall no longer exist. 

I have in the above remarks, as in all former 
papers on the subject, opposed the so-called 
restoration of ancient buildings, chiefly on the 
ground of their present surpassingly beautiful 
state as distinct from their original one, and 
from any they can ever be restored to; and 
their potent and touching associations,—their 
eloquent volubility on the past; and I was 
pleased to see you, sir, adopting a similar 
view. But I am concerned to find that this 
seems to be the viewof but few; and that most 
opponents of the restoration system object to it 
mainly on archzological grounds, and base their 
plea for the preservation of time-honoured 





structures on the value of their practical teach- 
ings with respect to the decorative style of 
architecture they illustrate, and their lessons in 
constructive science. The late Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe, in his lecture a year or two ago to the 
Architectural Association, considered the matter 
from this point; and condemned restorations 
for their rendering buildings false to history. 
The latest writer on the subject, Mr. George 
Aitchison, in his paper read to the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
at Aberdeen, and published in the Builder, and 
in a separate pamphlet, mentions that the look 
of newness induced by restoration unfits build- 
ings for the painter. But his chief objection to 
it is that it mystifies archeologists; and he 
very ably advocates the true preservation of 
ancient edifices for their philosophic value,— 
their aid in making a natural history of man,— 
in constructing a science of life and of the soul. 
But this, however important, is by no means 
the highest use of the structures in question. It 
is to delight and charm us by their surpassing 
beauty, and their magical power over departed 
ages, which is felt not by a few enthusiasts 
only, but comes home to the heart and imagina- 
tion of everybody who has any. They are for 
the higher education of the human spirit: to 
refine and elevate the passions, which, when 
properly guided, are the wings of the mind that 
lift it to its proper place, and advance it 
towards perfection. If they were not of such 
use to the people generally, they could not be of 
use to the artist, as they would not be appre- 
ciated in his pictures. While valuable to all, 
they are especially so to the higher order of 
minds, which they delight by tenderer strokes 
than art has the power to give ; and they not 
only attract the painter, but nurse the poetic 
spirit of the bard. Nay, deans and chapters 
might be told that the high order of beauty 
they are destroying is perhaps as calculated to 
bear the soul aloft,—to assist its ascent towards 
God as the cathedral music. 

This educational one is beyond all comparison 
the most important use of ancient buildings. 
Compared with this their other uses are as dust 
in the balance. What they reveal to us of 
political, ecclesiastical, or architectural history, 
—their lessons as to foundations, thickness of 
walls, comparative durability of materials, and 
construction generally, may be written down (as 
it has been to a great extent), and preserved in 
printed and illustrated books, and thus secured 
to posterity. Let them thus make their depo- 
sition, as to what they can divulge, before the 
magistrate, Archeology, and both historic and 
social science would be indemnified if they were 
thereupon blown into the air. But Beauty 
would sustain irreparable loss, and Architecture 
and Art would weep for the fairest of their 
children, and refuse to be comforted. 

A good deal of countenance has been given 
to architectural restoring by the allowed, and 
supposed analogous practice of picture-restoring, 
and people naturally enough ask the question,— 
If damaged or decayed pictures, which are 
higher and more critical works of art than 
buildings are restored, why should not decayed 
buildings be? Picture-restoring somewhat 
resembles building-restoring, I grant. Let us 
look into it, and see how far it resembles it. A 
valuable picture, perhaps a little injured in one 
or two parts, but still beautiful and interesting 
altogether, is submitted by ordinary picture- 
restorers to something like the following pro- 
cess :—1. It is rubbed over with strong methy- 
lated spirits of wine, ostensibly to remove the 
varnish, which it not only does, but removes also 
all the delicate glazings and tonings,—as it 
were, skins the picture ; for it must be observed 
that with the varnish which has gone over them, 
the delicate tints, glazings, and scumblings, 
with which most of the old masters finished 
their pictures, has in time got incorporated, 
rendering it impossible to remove one without 
the other. This process ordinarily reduces the 
picture to something like a rubbing in. 2. The 
parts originally injured are then filled up with 
composition, and painted over with raw, fresh 
colour; and, to prevent this looking too fresh, 
other and uninjured portions of the picture are 
“touched up” also. A coat of fresh varnish 
covers all this up, and makes the picture brand 
new. 

But this process, which all genuine artists 
deplore, destructive as it is to the extant remains 
of a noble art, is by no means as mischievous 
as architectural restoring; for it leaves the 
subject, the design, the composition, and in 
some measure the chiaroscuro, and is only 
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utterly destructive of the colour. Low as the 
taste of the picture-restorer must be, he never 
dreams of rubbing the picture out and painting 
a fresh one over the panel as near to what he 
supposes the original was once as may be, 
which alone is analogous to the merciful process 
of the architectural restorer. 

From this process sculpture-restoring is still 
farther removed. When an ancient Greek 
statue has been restored it is simply by having 
added to it by an eminent artist the missing 
arms or hands; and though it had better have 
been left as a Torso, these do no harm; the 
original remains, and if badly restored, is the 
more distinguishable from the new limbs. 

There is a difference, I admit, between archi- 
tecture and sculpture or painting to be con- 
sidered in this matter: buildings are for 
practical use, and generally must be kept fit for 
use. This plea I have replied to before in re- 
ference to cathedrals, in which case it would 
generally be more economical to build a new 
wing, transept, or a chapel for the daily service 
than restore the old building, which, preserved 
by every right process might well claim for 
its age and beauty exemption from practical 
service, and the enjoyment henceforth of a 
sinecure office; except in still developing, 
which it necessarily would, fresh bloom and 
beauty to the eye of day. It would be too 
interesting to the imagination and passions to 
become, like the barren fig-tree, a cumberer of 
the ground, however commercially valuable the 
land it occupies. Even should it, owing to the 
friable nature of its stone, have become more 
than usually time-worn, has it not become all 
the more pathetic from the touching beauty of 
decay in its entreaty to be let alone? The 
reason I have sometimes heard assigned for re- 
storing a church, viz., the mouldering condi- 
tion of its surfaces, is the best reason for its 
being spared; unless, in the case of a human 
subject, the wrinkling and shrinking of the 
cheek of age, and the form having become less 
like its former self, are a reason why it should 
be butchered in cold blood. The newly-formed 
association before mentioned might, were figure 
of speech allowable in such matters, not inaptly 
have named itself “‘ Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Architecture.” 

This superseding of a building can seldom be 
necessary if due care be taken of its roof. But 
whether seldom or often it is better than a 
preservation that destroys its identity, and 
renders it unworthy of preservation, by the 
annihilation of those qualities in it for which 
alone it was prized; for which, had it been a 
small object of a few inches extent instead of 
as many hundred feet, it would have been placed 
in a museum: a preservation that gives it but a 
paralytic longevity, the immortality of an 
Egyptian mummy, concerning which an English- 
man at least would say, “ Bury my dead out of 
my sight.” Restoring architects are, but more 
literally, what Edmund Burke called the actors 
in the French revolution, the “architects of 
ruin.” The zeal of certain parties to preserve 
buildings under their charge in this manner calls 
to mind the policy of certain commonwealths of 
antiquity, wherein liberty was used a pretext 
for measures directed against everything which 
makes liberty valuable; for measures which 
stifled discussion corrupted the administration 
of justice, and discouraged the accumulation of 
property. 

Nothing perhaps would show the nature and 
tendency of “ restorations” in their true light, 
more clearly than a comparison of an entirely or 
almost entirely restored building with one of the 
more dilapidated unrestored ones,—even of the 
partially fallen and roofless abbeys,—or with 
one of those more ancient relics still, the Greek 
and Roman remains. While on the former you 
may read “ Ichabod” (the glory is departed) ,— 
through every stone of the latter the life-blood 
of architecture still flows. That most precious 
of all architectural relics the Parthenon, why is 
it that, after all it has endured from war and 
barbarism during the twenty-four centuries of 
its existence, that travellers of taste and sensi- 
bility still experience delight in contemplating 
it? It has served as a Christian church, as a 
Turkish mosque, as a Turkish powder-magazine, 
in which latter capacity its cella was blown up 
by the Venetians during their siege of Athens; 
and finally it has been stripped of the sculpture 
for the display of which it was chiefly erected. 
Yet is it in its present shattered condition—so 
shattered and disjointed that it is impossible to 
trace its original design—astill visited with as 
much avidity as ever, and viewed with admira- 


| tion by the most learned critics. Why is this ? 
Because it has never been restored; and I verily 
think that while it escapes this worst of all the 
ills that flesh of architecture is heir to, Turk or 
Russian may blow it into the air at his 
pleasure, and it will still charm by its beauty. 
Like Milton’s Beelzebub it will be majestic, 
though in ruins; or still more like the vase 
alluded to in one of Moore’s Irish melodies in 
which roses had been distilled,— 

‘© You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’’ 

Absurdity ! thy name is “ Restoration.” 

The system so-called, to say the least of it, 
is in the very worst spirit of the present 
utilitarian age—and utterly foreign to the 
sentiments, passions, and aspirations to which 
we owe the buildings it destroys, and their 
style of architecture and sculpture, with all 
else that is beautiful and redeeming in the 
shadowy picture of the Middle Age, that glorious 
morning dawn of Western Europe, to which our 
common modern day, into which it faded, owes 
so much of its refinement,—foreign to the ideas 
and feelings which pervaded that romantic and 
poetic time, and originated its most generous 
and heroic movements,—that provoked the 
Crusades, that inspired chivalry, for which 
lances were shivered and knights unhorsed. 

SamueL Hueeins. 








ASSOCIATED CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
OF SCOTLAND. 


In the sixteenth annual report of the above 
Association, just issued, for the year ending the 
3lst of October, 1877, the general secretary 
(Mr. Paterson), in his introductory statement, 
comments on various matters affecting the 
interests of the trade. Having noticed the 
continued prosperity and usefulness of the 
Association, Mr. Paterson points out that the 
first movement of any note during the year was 
in the Aberdeen branch, for 3d. per hour of 
advance in wages, and a code of working bye- 
laws. In dealing with the question, we are 
told “the employers evidently made a great 
mistake.” Instead of meeting the workmen, and 
arranging a code satisfactory to both parties, 
they denied the need of any laws. The result 
was what might have been expected—the em- 
ployers had to concede everything asked; and 
thus, and by their own mismanagement, have 
got worse terms than they probably would have 
got had they acted otherwise. With respect to 
the lock-out in the Clyde shipbuilding yards, 
which threw a large number of the members 
of the Association out of employment, the report 
condemns the conduct of the Shipbuilders’ and 
Engineers’ Association for refusing to submit 
the demand of the men to arbitration, though 
they afterwards agreed to a reference; and 
characterised the lock-out, in one phase at least, 
as ‘a miserable failure,” as it did not result in 
the men resuming work on the employers’ 
terms. ‘ No influence was used by those locked 
out in regard to the ship-carpenters; and the 
Employers’ Association had latterly to agree to 
the proposals made by the shipwrights before 
their strike took place, and refer the matter to 
arbitration.” While the award of the arbiter 
or referee was against the advance sought, the 
report refused to accept this as a proof that 
the strike was not warranted, nor was the 
award disputed, the conviction being that it was 
in accordance with the evidence. The report 
having shown the advantages possessed by em- 
ployers over workmen in cases of arbitration, 
went on to remark upon the ease with which for- 
tunes were amassed by the Clyde ship-builders, 
and concluded this part of the subject as fol- 
lows :—“ Their Union [the master shipbuilders’ | 
is one of the most powerful and tyrannical in the 
kingdom, and its power will never be restrained 
until all the workmen employed in the various 
branches of ship-building organise themselves 
thoroughly, so as to meet it on equal terms. 
Then, and not till then, will their claims be 
treated with the respect they deserve.” In re- 
gard to speculation in the building trade, a 
subject which recently caused some public con- 
troversy in Glasgow, the report says,—‘‘ Reeent 
revelations in the Bankruptcy Courts, especially 
in the west of Scotland, have shown the manner 
in which many of the speculative builders 
manage their business. To the action of such 
men is the present depression in the building 
trade due. An uneasiness has been caused 
among capitalists, and it is now scarcely possible 





to secure advances on property until itis finished 


and occupied. Let us hope that, before long, 
confidence will be restored, and the trade become 
as prosperous as it was during the past few 
years.” It was mentioned, in view of probable 
legislation on the question of employers’ lia. 
bility for injuries to workmen, that in a good 
many recent cases damages had been recovered 
on behalf of the members of the Association, 
varying from 20l. to 501. The income for the 
year was stated to be 11,0111. 4s. 84d., being 
1,2341. 13s. 24d. more than last year. There 
had been paid as sick aliment, 3,3181. 19s. 54, ; 
as funeral allowance, 7371. ; as tools compensa. 
tion, 7281. 1s. 7d.; as strike allowance, 
1,1931. 5s. 11d. (about 9501. of the sum under this 
head being paid in connexion with the Clyde lock. 
out); as victimised allowance, 221. 12s. 34d.; 
and 2501. as bonuses to five disabled members, 
On comparison with last year’s payments, there 
was an increase of 6271. 19s. 8d. as sick aliment ; 
1461. as funeral allowance; a decrease of 
201. 15s. 93d. as -tools compensation; of 
38,3311. 19s. 9d. as strike allowance ; of 231. 9s. 6d. 
as victimised allowance; and 2501. as bonuses, 
The gross expenditure for the year amounted to 
9.6161. 5s. 94d., which left a balance of 
1,8941. 18s. 10%d., and raising the available 
funds to 9,210l. 14s. 23d. It further appears 
that there is an increase of 673 clear members, 
and an increase of 321 members on the branch. 
rolls. This result is considered satisfactory, as 
showing that fully three-fourths of the trade 
are embraced as members of the Association. 
‘The general secretary proceeds to state that he 
is about completing a term of ten years in 
office, and makes a comparison which shows 
that the total income of the Association in 1867 
was 8,5431. 8s. 62d.; of this sum 1971. Os. 3d. 
was raised by levies, while this year’s income 
amounted to 11,0111. 4s. 8id. The number of 
clear members was 3,267 in 1867, the number 
at present being 8,563. 








“ HOMES” IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 
PEERAGE PROPERTY AGAIN. 


Tue Birmingham Daily Gazette for the 26th ult. 
publishes an article giving the result of some 
inquiries made under its auspices as to the 
extent to which the people of the Black Country 
suffer from want of proper house accommoda- 
tion, and says:—The pedestrian explorer might 
well imagine he was passing through a baleful 
region which had been subject to shocks of 
earthquake, and would be curious to ascertain 
what could possibly lead persons to take up 
their abode in shaken and shattered habitations, 
which are liable at any moment by subsidence 
of the land to be demolished or swallowed up, 
as was lately the case at Dudley Port, where 
thirty or forty residences succumbed to the 
violence attending a “ crowning in,’’ the inmates 
only escaping death by a rapid exodus. The 
puzzled stranger, in coming to it for the first 
time, would find that the Black Country pre- 
sented one of the quaintest sights in the world. 
In every direction he would observe the dilapi- 
dated houses of a numerous population, some 
standing in most grotesque positions, others 
pitching forwards like drunken men, or falling 
backwards, and many leaning together from 
various distances for mutual support. A great 
number lie prostrate, and in several instances 
they are top-heavy, and, hanging over the way, 
seem ready to fall every moment upon the pas- 
senger. Now and again, ruined edifices are seen 
to be gradually disappearing downwards, and 
on frequent occasions whole rows of houses have 
been entirely swept away, leaving no trace 
behind them. 

The destructive results of mining operations, 
however, are perhaps more apparent than any- 
where else at Netherton and Woodside, outlying 
districts of the borough of Dudley, which is the 
very centre of the South Staffordshire coalfield. 
Here there is such devastation and such a dis- 
play of wretchedness as can hardly be conceived 
by those living in other parts of the country. 
There are “round about Dudley ” thousands © 
houses totally unfit for human habitation, 98 
unsafe and dangerous to life ; but in Netherton 
and Woodside the state of things is all the more 
distressing, because the special and unfortunate 
circumstances of these districts render it impos- 
sible for local authorities to deal with the evils 
from which they suffer. There are no fit habi- 
tations provided in lieu of the miserable hovels 
and huts which the law would compel the Town 
Council to remove. It is, therefore, with the 
utmost difficulty that the demands of the Leg'* 
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lature can be carried out. As no better dwellings 
can be found for the occupants in substitution 
for those from which they ought to be evicted, 
the efforts of the Corporation and its officer of 
health are paralysed. In enforcing obedience 
to one law which causes these houses to be 
closed, they break another which forbids over- 
crowding. Driven from these ruined and squalid 
dens, the inhabitants have no other to go into; 
whilst the evil of overcrowding already prevails, 
for there are scores of instances of the huddling 
together of two or three families in one small 
dwelling. A short time ago we reported a case 
in which it was stated that Joseph Green and six 
other persons lived and slept together in the 
single room—8 ft. square—of a wrecked cottage 
situated at No. 4, Mouthsweet* Brook, Nether- 
ton. The floor was inches thick in dirt, the 
walls filthy, and by the stench of this pestiferous 
home the inmates were being slowly poisoned. 
In our inspection of the district we found a 
batch of such miserable cottages in which 
“wretchedness cowers into truckle beds or 
shivers hunger-stricken into its lair of straw.” 
Mushroom Green is covered with them, and in 
other parts we noticed that “a little carpentry 
and bad masonry” contained human beings 
heaped and huddled together, in fact crammed 
in, like salted fish in their barrel. Landlords 
as well as tenants are peculiarly unfortunate 
in this part of the Black Country. In other 
districts damages for injury to property are 
obtained ; but the faulty legislation of the last 
century enables mine-owners here to shatter 
and destroy the buildings above with impunity, 
and without the least risk of having to pay the 
slightest compensation. The dwellings of the 
poor are, therefore, left in the ruined state to 
which they are reduced ; and it is seldom that 
a property owner is disposed to risk an outlay 
in repairs. There are, however, resolute indi- 
viduals who have persisted in rebuilding their 
houses above those that have been buried, and 
have kept up, as it were, a struggle with 
colliery proprietors and lessees. Before they 
are finished, however, they are often subjected 
to the violence of a shock, and become cracked 
and rent asunder..... 

We have passed an entire day amid the “ Ruins 
of Netherton.” A most praiseworthy attempt 
to diminish the evil, which continues so serious, 
was made by Mr. Joseph Stokes during his 
mayoralty. By his spontaneous act a meeting 
of the clergy, magistrates, Town Council, and 
other public bodies was convened, and a deputa- 
tion was appointed to wait on the Harl of 
Dudley. The Mayor informed his lordship of the 
unfitness of many of the houses in Netherton 
and Woodside for human habitation through 
being racked by mining operations, and as to 
such houses being unsafe, and dangerous to 
human life; and stated that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had pointed out to the Town Council 
their duty to enforce the Act of Parliament, 
and cause such houses to be pulled down. After 
informing his lordship of the great want of 
dwelling-houses for the working classes, the 
Mayor suggested the desirability of his lordship 
either building cottages or selling land with the 
minerals. Mr. Stokes, it appears from the 
report, also informed his lordship that he had 
caused a careful investigation to be made 
of the houses, and he found that of the 180 
worst cases, twenty-eight belonged to his lord- 
ship. Land was pointed out, which it was 
suggested might be sold by his lordship for 
building purposes, without any reservation 
of minerals, either through their having 
been entirely gotten or so far gotten as to 
render the value of the remaining measures 
inappreciable. To the great disappointment of 
the deputation, his lordship stated that he had 
consulted his agent, Mr. HE. F. Smith, who had 
informed him that there was no land at Nether- 
ton and Woodside under which there was not 
coal which might at some time be gotten, and 
which would consequently be likely to cause, by 
subsidence, similar dilapidations to those now 
existing, and that that cause would prevent his 
complying with the request made. His lord- 
ship then expressed himself inclined, provided 
his tenants would pay a fair rent for the outlay, 
to rebuild the houses belonging to him, if such a 
Course would not be attended with the risk of 
such houses being again racked by mining 
operations. 

Still sharing in the general regret that Mr. 
Stokes failed in this laudable attempt to devise 
a scheme for remedying a monster evil, a gen- 
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tleman well acquainted with mining matters 
expressed to the writer his. conviction that a 
nobleman whose deeds of generosity were almost 
daily recorded could not be aware of the desti- 
tution and wretchedness which existed, or of the 
small sacrifice he had been called upon to make 
in order to mitigate them. The pickings of 
thick coal ribs and pillars, he said, were not 
worth more to his lordship in royalty than 1501. 
or 2001. an acre, because in that neighbourhood 
they had been worked two or three times over. 
He did not believe it possible the noble lord, 
whose liberality was unbounded, could have 
been informed of the value of the coal to be gotten 
under the land pointed out; or that he knew it 
would realise so little to him at such a tremendous 
sacrifice to his fellow surface owners. Look- 
ing round upon the evidences which surrounded 
us of devastation, wretchedness, and poverty, 
he declared it was not reasonable—it was far 
from humane—to sacrifice the interests ofa dis- 
trict, and for its ravages to be continued, in 
order to realise so little profit to his lordship. 








HOUSE DRAINAGE BY OPEN INSTEAD 
OF CLOSED SOIL-PIPES. 


Sir,—Mr. Norman Shaw has done good 
service to sanitary science by describing his 
plan of connecting water-closets with under- 
ground drains in your last issue. He has cer- 
tainly dealt with the question boldly, as his 
plan is nothing more nor less than an application 
to water-closets of precisely the same mode of 
treatment as that now adopted for sinks, baths, 
&c., wherever proper attention is paid to their 
sanitary arrangement. 

All competent authorities on sanitary matters 
are now agreed that the waste-pipes of sinks, 
baths, &c., should (never communicate directly 
with the drains, but that they ought to discharge 
outside the house with open ends, so as to effect 
what is called a “ disconnexion” or break. The 
application of this principle to the soil-pipes of 
water-closets did not at once generally commend 
itself even to engineers, but their misgivings 
may be considered to be conclusively set at rest 
by recent experience. Since 1875 I have 
regularly employed a method of disconnecting 
soil-pipes in my own practice; a modification of 
this method was, under my advice, adopted in 
the bye-laws of the Uppingham Rural Sanitary 
Authority in 1876 (see reprint of these bye-laws 
published by Spon, Charing-cross), and a some- 
what similar arrangement has been largely 
adopted in Croydon, and is now embodied in 
the Model Bye-Laws lately issued by the Local 
Government Board. 

But, further, it is found that the disconnexion 
of the soil-pipe enables another step to be taken 
very useful in the interests of simplicity and 
cleanliness, viz., the abolition of the trap beneath 
the closet. This both Mr. Shaw and myself 
have, it appears, carried out quite independently 
of each other, and I am able, from extensive use 
of the plan in my own practice, to speak with 
confidence as to its success. 

The disconnexionor break has commonly been 
effected at the junction of the soil-pipes 
with the drain, the soil-pipe itself being con- 
tinuous, and being carried up full size to the 
top of the house for ventilation. Mr. Norman 
Shaw, on the other hand, makes a break in the 
soil-pipe itself, and allows the branch from the 
closet-basin to discharge with an open end into 
the soil-pipe just in the same way that a waste- 
pipe from a bath is often made to discharge 
over a rain-water head. In this, and in the 
fact that the soil-pipe terminates with an open 
end, just below the level of the closet, lies the 
novelty and boldness of Mr. Shaw’s plan. 

I can speak from personal examination of the 
arrangement at his own house to the success of 
Mr. Shaw’s plan. I can also from experience 
in my own practice confirm his statement that 
under ordinary circumstances there is no smell 
from the grating at the foot of the soil-pipe. 
The only doubt in my mind is whether at the 
moment when the closet is used a whiff of smell 
from the fresh feces (no doubt harmless) would 
not escape from the open top of the soil-pipe, 
which, if it were in close proximity to windows, 
might be objectionable. This point can only be 
settled by actual experience of the working of 
the arrangement in different situations. Another 
minor point is that,—perhaps through an error 
in the drawing,—the syphon-trap at the foot 
of the soil-pipe is shown some distance below 
the ground, so that it is not readily accessible 
for cleansing. Mr. Shaw will, I am sure, at 
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once see the advantage of placing the trap so 
that it can be reached by the hand. 
Rogers Fretp, M. Inst. C.E. 








Sir,—I was much interested in reading in 
your last week’s impression Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
article in reference to house drainage, and his 
late treatment of what might be termed par- 
tially-ventilated soil-pipes, because two points 
of great importance were prominently brought 
forward. 

Firstly, the necessity of ventilation to soil- 
pipes ; and secondly, the abolishing of all D and 
other traps placed immediately beneath the 
water-closets, which are really nothing better 
than cesspools on a small scale. 

But I would suggest—do not have openings 
to ventilate the soil-pipes either at the ground 
level or half-way up the wall of the house, if the 
w.c.8 are so situated, but have the soil-pipe well 
trapped atits base leading to the street drain, 
and thoroughly ventilated with a continuous 
current of fresh air, by the simple application 
of an exhausting cowl placed upon the top of 
the soil-pipe, carried well up above all windows 
and top of the parapets of the house, with 
small air inlet-pipe at the bottom of the same, 
—which has been found to produce this result, 
that a continuous current of fresh air jpasses 
from the base of and throughout the soil-pipe, 
and out of the cowl above the top of the house : 
thus all escape of foul air or noxious gases 
from the soil-pipes, and all other pipes leading 
into the same, such as from the baths, sinks, 
&c., is prevented from entering the dwellings. 

About a year and a half ago, feeling some 
such system as described above was urgently 
required at Guy’s Hospital, I pressed upon the 
treasurer and medical staff the necessity of 
remedying the condition of the existing state of 
the water-closets and drainage generally, and 
after several consultations, with their concur- 
rence the system briefly described above was 
carried out, which, from the length of time it 
has been in operation, and after very careful 
watching, has admirably fulfilled its purpose. 
No foul air at any time has been detected in the 
water-closets ; the several soil-pipes have always 
shown currents of air passing up them, when- 
ever tested, and not the slightest inconvenience 
has arisen by the removal of the numerous traps 
which are thought to be our only safeguard to 
the water-closet system. 

Believing that many of your readers may be 
glad to know how this, perhaps, the largest 
application of the system at the time it was 
carried out, has succeeded, has induced me to 
send you these few lines, and if it can be proved 
a success to a hospital, surely it is worthy of 
adoption to our private dwelling-houses. 

The same plan has been applied to the prin- 
cipal drains of the hospital, and with the same 
success. 

On a former occasion, when you alluded to 
the drainage works carried out at Guy’s, you 
stated that you should be interested to hear how 
time would deal with them, and I therefore 
thought I might trouble you with these few lines. 

ARTHUR BILLING, 
Surveyor to Guy’s Hospital. 








OPENING OF NEW RAILWAY WORKS IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 


THE new year witnessed the opening of two 
new railways within the metropolitan and 
suburban districts, together with some new 
stations in connexion with existing lines. One 
of the new lines opened was the Bromley Direct, 
which commences by a junction with the main 
line of the South-Eastern Railway, at Grove 
Park Station, and terminates near the town-hall, 
in Market-street, Bromley, where a spacious 
and commodious station has been erected. Tho 
line, which has been constructed by an inde- 
pendent company, is two miles in length. It ig 
at present worked by the South-Eastern, and 
will in all probability ultimately fall into the 
hands of that company. The new line brings 
the station a mile nearer to the town of Bromley 
than that on the London, Chatham, and Dover 
line. Bromley has for some time been rapidly 
increasing in population, and has now 15,000 
inhabitants. It is expected that the opening of 
the new line will give a considerable impetus to 
building in the neighbourhoods of Chislehurst, 
Bromley, Lee, and Lewisham. The other new 
line opened was that which has been constructed 
by the Great Eastern Company from the Seven 





Sisters-road station on their Metropolitan Exten- 
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sion line to Wood-green, which opens out an 
independent access between Wood Green and 
West Green, to the metropolis. It is stated 
that the Great Eastern Company contemplate 
extending the line to the Alexandra Palace, 
with a junction to Wood Green, so as to open a 
through communication to the north in con- 
nexion with the Great Eastern system. In addi- 
tion to the two above-named new lines, the new 
route between London and Woolwich, vié Green- 
wich, by which the Blackheath Tunnel is 
avoided, and the distance much shortened, was 
also to have been opened on new year’s day, 
but it appears that the gradients of the line 
near the new Greenwich Station are not yet 
satisfactory to the Government Inspector, and 
some alterations have to be made before the 
line can be opened.-—— Simultaneously with the 
commencement of the new year the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Company opened a 


Hurts, Jessops, Prestons, Steers, Turners, 
Greaves, Spooners, and Harrisons. There lie 
slumbering Vicars Dossey, Wilkinson, Sutton, 
Sale, Holland (1579); Rogers the cutler, Stern- 
dale the surgeon, and hundreds of other well- 
known Yorkshire names. The parish registers 
have been preserved since 1561, and in them 
are recorded upwards of a hundred thousand 
names. The churchyard on the Campo-lane side 
stands some 6 ft. above the roadway—an enor- 
mous casket of human remains. 

It is wished to appropriate about a thousand 
square yards of this enclosure for new streets. 
Each square yard is calculated to contain about 
a dozen bodies. There have been no burials in 
the Sheffield graveyard for some time past ; but 
for years before it was closed funerals took place 
at the rate of 1,000 a year. A hundred years 
ago it is recorded that the burials were only 
500 a year, and the yard was then choke full. 
And it is a literal fact that burials ceased at 














new station, which they have just erected at 
Norbury, between Streatham and Thornton } 
Heath, on the main high road between London | 
and Croydon. The newstation contains spacious | 
booking-offices and waiting-rooms, with covered | 
platforms upwards of 200 ft. in length. 








last because the ground would hold no more 
bodies. The contemplated improvements are to 
be carried out at a probable cost of 600,000/. to 
the Town Council. 








A NEW SQUARE IN THE CITY. 





PRESENTATION TO AN ARCHITECT. 
A HANDSOME silver dessert-service, to be pre- | 


A NEW business centre in the City is at pre- 
sent in course of formation in the immediate 


sented to Mr. W. Hamilton Beattie, architect, of neighbourhood of Ludgate-hill. Ludgate-circus 
Edinburgh, on the occasion of his marriage, has | hag recently been added to the last-named well- 
been manufactured by Mr. James Aitchison, of known thoroughfare, and now the locality is 
that city. The presentation consists of an} about to be still further distinguished by Lud- 
elegant centre-piece and two candelabra in oxy-| gate-square. Some time ago the dilapidated 
dised silver, the whole standing upon a plateau. | piocks of buildings known as Holliday-yard, 
The centre-piece is classical in design. Archi-| entered from Crecd-lane, were demolished by 
tecture is represented by a tall, richly -chased | the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as the owners, 
column, ornamented with the rose and thistle, | and the site so cleared has just been leased by 


rising from an oval base, and supporting a large | 
fruit-dish. Around the column are grouped 
four artistically-modelled figures, emblematic of 


| the London and County Building Company, who 
/ are now laying it out for the erection of build- 


| ings of a mercantile character. For this pur- 


masonry,sculpture, painting, and carpentry. The | pose some property has been purchased in Lud- 
base itself is richly encrusted in repoussé work. | pate-hill, and a house with shop which stood upon 
At each angle is a triton supporting a shell | the site has been taken down, in order to form 
containing a glass fruit-dish. The candelabra | an entrance into the new square from Ludgate- 
are in unison with the centre-piece as regards | hi], 'This entrance will be 12 ft. wide, a space 
outline, and are ornamented similarly by the | apout 4 ft. in width being reserved on the east 
Tose and thistle. The plateau is relieved on’ side, which is intended to form the approach, by 
either side by a shield, on one of which is} g staircase, to offices which will be erected over 
engraved the combined monograms of the bride | the entrance to the square, the entrance itself 
and bridegroom, and on the other the following | forming an archway. The roadway through the 
inscription :—‘ Presented to William Hamilton | square is being laid with blocks of wood pave- 
Beattie, esq., architect, Edinburgh, by a number | ment. Although nominally designated a square, 


of friends, on the occasion of his marriage, as a 
mark of their high personal regard and appre- 
ciation of his professional talent. Edinburgh, 
19th December, 1877.’ The service, which is 
designed and modelled by Mr. Clark Stanton, 
A.R.S.A., and manufactured by Mr. James 
Aitchison, is very creditable to all concerned. 
The cost of the service was 4001. Amongst the 
subscribers are members of the principal firms 
connected with building in Edinburgh, London, 
and Glasgow. Mr. Beattie’s principal public 
works are the Royal Hotel, Edinburgh; the 
Princes-street Arcade; and the Marine Hotel, 
North Berwick. 








SHEFFIELD. 


THE contemplated street improvements at 
Sheffield embrace, amongst other schemes, the 
utilising of a considerable portion of the parish 
churchyard, which stands, prominent in its 
isolation, in the middle of the busiest part of the 
town. Party feeling is running very strong 
concerning this, and a poll has been demanded 
and is about to take place thereon. -The church 
of St. Peter, itself, is a fine building, princi- 
pally in the Perpendicular style, and has a 
good crocketed spire. There are traces of a 
church and surrounding graveyard having 
existed just after the Conquest,—and it is pro- 
bable that at a still more remote period,—in 
the Saxon era,—an ecclesiastical building stood 
upon the same spot. 

Annexed to the church is the Shrewsbury 
Chapel, where lie buried many of the ancient 
lords of Hallamshire ; and in and around the 
church are buried the recorded worthies of 
Sheffield :—the Brights and the Wortleys, Mar- 
shalls, Waltons, Aslines, Browns, Elams, and 
Broomheads ;_ Fentons, Roebucks, Ellisons, 
Eyres, Battys, and Handleys; Gardiners, 
Ellises, Lamberts, Creswicks, Waterhouses, 
Gaskoignes, Sutcliffs, Stanleys, and Nodders. 
There are Farbecks, Websters, Dolbys, Sea- 
mans, Ratcliffs, Halls, Fells, Sorbys, Fanshaws, 
Bamforths, and Spencers; Watsons, Sitwells, 


the ground is angular in form, and the roadway 
/curves in a south-easterly direction, from the 
Ludgate-hill entrance, towards Creed-lane, at 
| the point which formed the old entrance to Hol- 
|liday-yard. This approach will remain, there 
| being thus two entrances to the square,—the 
|new one in Ludgate-hill, and the original ap- 
|proach from Creed-lane. The ground on the 
‘east side of the square was much higher than 
‘that to the west, and it has been lowered several 
feet in order to suit the level of the Ludgate- 
hill entrance, and also to prevent there being 
any incline in the roadway, which is likewise on 
| a dead level. 

The first block of buildings erected in the 
new square has just been completed. It has 
been built for Messrs. Fourdrinier, Hunt, & Co., 
the well-known paper-manufacturers, who have 
removed from their former premises in Sher- 
borne-lane, in consequence of the City Con- 
servative Club-house being about to be erected 
on the site. It is stated that Messrs. Fourdrinier 
& Co. have occupied the;premises in Sherborne- 
lane about 150 years. The site on which the 
new building has been erected is at the west 
side of the square, approached from the Lud- 
gate-hill entrance. The premises occupy a 
ground area of 2,000 superficial feet. The 
building is of effective Gothic design, and has 
been treated specially with regard to obtaining 
amplelight,together with being very substantially 
constructed, in order that every floor should be 
equal to carrying the heaviest weights. The 
elevation is 60 ft. in height, 44 ft. wide, and 
55 ft. in depth, the materials consisting chiefly 
of iron and massive glass windows, with red 
brick piers. In addition to the basement, the 
building consists of five floors, the ground-floor 
having a strong iron girder at the ceiling, which 
supports the whole of the frontage of the upper 
floors of the structure. The elevation is divided 
into two bays, filled in with wood and glass, 
with side and central brick piers, surmounted by 
gables, with Bath stone copings and finials. The 
upper floor windows immediately under the 





Lat the British Museum has laid me up. 





gables are arched, the piers from which the. 
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arches spring having ornamental Bath stone 
capitals. The cost of the building is upwards 
of 5,5001. 

Mr. Charles Bell, of Union-street, is the 
architect, and Messrs. Browne & Robinson are 
the contractors. 








COUNTY CONSTABULARY BUILDINGS, 
PRESTON. 


Tur Lancashire county magistrates are at 
present engaged in the erection of new 
county constabulary buildings in Preston, 
where the general executive business will 
be carried on, and which is about to be 
still further centralised in that town. The 
new constabulary buildings now in progress are 
situate in Fishergate, the leading thorough. 
fare in the town, and in immediate proximity to 
the extensive new railway station at present in 
course of erection, and it is stated that when 
finished they will be one of the finest architec. 
tural blocks which the borough possesses. Atan 
aggregate meeting of the magistrates from all 
parts of the county held at Preston last week, 
they resolved upon the purchase of 1,040 yards 
of land, adjoining the new buildings in progress, 
for the purpose of still further extending them, 
and providing spacious court-rooms for the meet- 
ings of the body, together with a suite of offices for 
the clerks of the peace and other officials of the 
county. The additional land to be purchased in- 
volves an outlay of 5,2001., and the estimated cost 
of the buildings is upwards of 20,0001. At the 
same meeting the bench also agreed to purchase 
1,495 yards of land at Farnworth, near Bolton, 
and 813 yards at Wavertree, near Liverpool, for 
the erection of new county police stations at those 
places respectively, at a cost of between 5,000I, 
and 6,0001. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
The Amendment of the Building Acts. 


Art the meeting on the 11th inst., the Parlia. 
mentary Committee presented a report sub- 
mitting a draft Bill for the amendment of the 
Metropolis Management and Building Acts, and 
recommending that the same be approved, 
subject to any verbal alterations which may, 
under the advice of counsel, be considered 
expedient. 

Mr. Freeman moved the adoption of the draft 
Bill as submitted by the committee, and the 
motion having been seconded by Mr. Selway, 
was put and carried. 


Bridges over Public Thoroughfares. 


The clerk laid before the Board a letter from 
Mr. W. Selby, requesting permission to erect a 
foot-bridge from Oxford-circus to Regent-street, 
in order to relieve the traffic in the street, and 
expressing his desire to erect similar bridges in 
other crowded parts of the metropolis in the 
event of his experiment being successful. 

The communication was referred to the Works 
and General Purposes Committee. 


Schemes under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 


A letter was received from the Home Office, 
inquiring whether any schemes under the 
Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement 
Act, 1875, are about to be promoted this session, 
and requesting that, if such is the case, they 
may be forwarded as soon as possible to the 
Office. 

On the suggestion of the chairman, it was 
agreed to inform the Home Office that the 
schemes decided upon by the Board should be 
forwarded as soon as possible. 








BRITISH MUSEUM READING-ROOM. 


A DISTINGUISHED antiquary and author who 
was led to resort to the National Reading-room 
last week to dig out a few pieces of knowledge, 
wrote to us from bed to explain his non-adherence 
to an appointment,—“ The draught ——— 
cruel to the readers, and a disgrace to the 
authorities who do not take steps to get the 
defect remedied.” We commend the subject to 
the kind consideration of Mr. Winter Jones, and 
hope his action will be swmmary. 








Paris Exhibition.—Messrs. Gillow & Co. 
have been desired by the Royal Commissioners 
to decorate the English section and the pavilion 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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TREE-FELLING BY MACHINERY. 


Some interesting trials of a new ‘‘ steam tree- 
feller,” recently patented by Mr. Allen Ransome, 
of Stanley Works, Chelsea, took place on Thurs- 
day and Friday in last week, on the Roupell 
Park Estate, close to Tulse-hill Station. The 
trials made on the first day were private, being, 
in fact, a mere rehearsal of the public perform- 
ance of the following day. Tho trials on each 
day were very successful, and it is claimed that 
the machine, attended by three men, will do as 
much work ina given amount of time as twenty- 
four woodmen using the axe. This is, we believe, 
the first time that tree-felling by steam power 
has been successfully accomplished,—that is to 
say, successfully accomplished not merely as a 
mere mechanical operation, but with economy 
of time and labour. The mechanism required 
for the operation is, of course, exceedingly 
simple, but it is inrendering this mechanism as 
light, small, and portable as possible, so that it 
may be readily moved about from tree to tree, 
and quickly adjusted for work, that the chief 
merit of Mr. Ransome’s steam tree-feller consists. 
Previous attempts to fell trees by machinery, 
have met with but doubtful success; the chief 
cause of failure being that the time occupied in 
fixing, adjusting, and moving the apparatus 
from tree to tree has cost mor> than felling 
them by hand. 

The tree-feller consists of a horizontal steam 
cylinder of 4 in. diameter, and 2 ft. long, and 
having a stroke of 20 in., attached to alight cast- 
iron bed-plate, about 2 ft. 6in. long by 1 ft. wide, 
upon which it is arranged to pivot on its centre, 
the pivoting motion being readily worked by a 
worm-wheel actuating a toothed arc or quadrant. 
The saw is fixed direct to the end of the piston 
rod, which is caused to travel ina true line when 
at work by guides; and the range of the pivot- 
ing motion of the cylinder is such as to enable 
the saw to pass through the largest logs that 
are ordinarily to be met with without moving 
the bed-plate. The guides for the piston-rod 
move with. the cylinder as it turns on its pivot, 
and are supported at one end by the cylinder 
and at the other by a larger arc or quadrant 
supported on the long stem or neck of the 
bed-plate. This stem or neck grows out, so to 
speak, of the bed-plate for a distance of about 
4 ft., and its further end is furnished with two 
fangs, which are made to bite into the butt of 
the tree by a chain passed round it just below 
the saw-cut, and drawn taut by a powerful 
screw passing right along under the stem and 
bed-plate. 

The machine was supplied with steam at 50 Ib. 
pressure from a 3-horse portable boiler through 
a flexible steam-pipe 50 ft. long, the boiler re- 
maining in one place until the machine had cut 
down all the trees within the radius determimed 
by the length of the sfeam-pipe. 

From the foregoing description it will be 
seen that the only fixing the machine requires 
after it is laid down against the tree, is to draw 
it tight against the butt by the chain and screw 
above referred to; and as the whole apparatus, 
exclusive of the boiler, does not weigh more 
than about 4 cwt., it is readily carried about 
slung on poles between four men. The steam- 
pipe does not require to be disconnected while 
the machine is being removed, and a special 
valve is attached, by which it can be instantly 
started at any part of the stroke. The saw-cut 
is made 9 in. or 10 in. from the ground. 

The greater part of the steam is admitted to 
the cylinder at the end nearest the tree, the 
cutting-stroke of the saw being towards the 
cylinder, and synchronous with the driving home 
of the piston to the bottom of the cylinder, where 
@ small portion of steam is let in to serve as a 
cushion. 

The first tree felled at the public trials on 
Friday was an elm, 2 ft. 9 in. across the cut. 
The machine having been adjusted, the saw was 
8et in motion, and the tree fell in 4} minutes, 
breaking the saw in its fall, however. This was 
no fuult of the machine, but was due to the 
absence of woodmen, who would have been able 
to direct the fall of the tree so that it should 
clear the saw. This was done in the case of all 
the other trees cut down. In six minutes the 
machine was fixed to the second tree,—an 
elm, 3 ft. across the cut,—and the tree fell in 
a little less than eight minutes, there having 

n some interruption owing to the saw now 
used (a new one) being too much “ hooked” in 


its teeth. The third elm, 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter , 


came down’ in 7} minutes. In seven minutes 
more the machine was at work on the fourth 


tree, which was about 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
and which fellin less than ten minutes. Four: 
or five other trees were felled, one of them, 
witha diameter of 1 ft. 10} in., being sawn 
through in a minute and a quarter, and, on 
account of the small size of the tree, without 
the use of the chain. In a private trial on 
Thursday, five trees were felled, inclusive of the 
time occupied in moving and adjusting the 
apparatus, in thirty-five minutes. In a hollow 
at the base of one of these trees was found an 
entire brick. The saw went right through the 
impediment, with the loss of a tooth. 

It was the general ‘opinion of the gentlemen 
present at the trial that the machine was per- 
fectly successful, and that where there was 
much wood to fell it would be of great service, 
particularly in American, Indian, and other 
colonial forests, which it was desired to clear. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Tue first meeting after the Christmas recess 

was held on Tuesday, the 15th of January, 
when the newly-elected president, Mr. John 
Frederic Bateman, delivered an inaugural ad- 
dress. 
After a passing allusion to the growth of the 
Institution, which at the end of 1844 numbered 
only 552 of all classes, now increased to 3,189, 
reference was made to some of the addresses 
of the eighteen gentlemen who had previously 
occupied the presidential chair, mainly for the 
purposes of comparison. Thus, Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, in summarising the statistics of 
British railways to the end of 1854, mentioned 
that 368 millions sterling had been authorised 
to be expended, of which 286 millions had been 
raised; whereas at the end of 1876 these figures 
were respectively 742 and 682 millions. Again, 
Mr. Locke, in treating of French railways, re- 
marked that at the close of 1856 concessions 
had been granted for 7,030 miles, of which 
4,060 miles were open; whilst at the close of 
1876 these mileages were 16,452 and 12,715. 
Mr. M‘Clean had contrasted the income avail- 
able for taxation in 1815 with 1856, and had 
shown that in the interval the revenue from land 
had not increased, while that from houses had 
augmented 300 per cent., and from quarries, 
mines, ironworks, canals, railways, &c., 1,200 
per cent. There was evidence that since 1856 
the increase had been very great, even if these 
high rates had not actually been maintained. 
These remarks showed how largely the engineer 
had been employed, and how much his labours 
had contributed to the development of the 
wealth and prosperity of all countries whee 
he had been engaged. 

Proceeding to matters more personal to every 
member of the Institution, the president urged 
that engineering was but, in fact, the embodi- 
ment of practical wisdom; or, in the words of 
Bacon, “ the conjunction of contemplation and 
action.” Thought, combined with practice, had 
led to the perfecting of the steam-engine by 
James Watt, to the successful application of the 
locomotive engine by George Stephenson, and to 
the production of theelectrictelegraph. It was 
to the combination of sound theory with suc- 
cessful practice that engineering owed its pre- 
sent position, and had been able to advance 
material prosperity. It might, however, lay 
claim to more than that, for the works of the 
engineer had carried the blessings of civilisation 
into every quarter of the globe: the steam- 
engine, in its various applications, had knitted 
together the most distant nations; ignorance had 
been brought into contact with knowledge, and 
heathenism with Christianity. On these grounds, 
and on others, the education of the engineer was 
of serious moment. In France, and on the Con- 
tinent generally, where public works were 
mainly carried out by the governments, engi- 
neers were educated in special schools, the the- 
oretical information thus acquired being admit- 
tedly superior, asa rule, to that imparted in this 
country; yet the students lacked that practical 
experience which had hitherto been the main 
source of the success of the English engineer, 
who owed little or nothing to Government 
patronage, and whose employment depended on 
individual merit, the works being undertaken 
by private enterprise. Still, our young engineers 
were not always prepared, by preliminary edu- 
cation, as well as they might be for the subse- 
quent acquisition of practical knowledge. Special 
qualifications, and some of a high order, were 
required; and it would be well if advantage 





were taken of the numerous public schools in 
which instruction bearing on engineering was 
given, with a view to prevent young men 
becoming pupils without these qualifications. 
But it must be understood that such training 
could only be regarded as preparatory, and not 
as being complete in itself; and it was a mis- 
take and mischievous where any college or 
school professed to fit a student to act at once 
as an engineer. 

The President then gave a brief description of 
a few of the principal engineering works re- 
cently completed, or at present under construc- 
tion; mentioning in telegraph engineering the 
telephones of Mr. A. G. Bell and Mr. Edison ; 
instruments which differed in construction, but 
by both of which the human voice, with all its 
modulations, could be transmitted to great dis- 
tances. Then, again, the quadruple system of 
telegraphy, imported from America, had also 
come into use. By this system two messages 
could be sent in each direction by the same wire 
at the same time. During the past year elec- 
tricity had put forward other claims than those 
relating to means of communication. Thus, the 
electric light, if it could not at present compete 
successfully with the convenience in domestic 
arrangements of gas lighting, had been found 
useful and effective for the illumination of large 
spaces, and the invention was about to be applied 
at the ‘Lizard Point Lighthouses. 

In the conviction that experience of a special 
kind, gained during a long professional life, was 
of more real value than allusions, however 
lucid, to a variety of subjects, the president 
next adverted to a question which was of the 
highest importance in that branch of the pro- 
fession to which his attention had been more 
particularly directed, viz. :—the rainfall of this 
country, and the quantity of water which flowed 
off the ground, available for the use of man if 
properly utilized, or destructive when uncon- 
trolled and permitted to cause floods or torrents. 








THE LATE MR. H. W. BURGESS, 
ARCHITECT. 


WE have to record the death of Mr. Hartley 
William Burgess, A.R.I.B.A., which took place 
on the 13th inst., at 392, New-cross-road, Dept- 
ford, from the consequences. of an accident at 
the Gravesend Railway Station. Mr. Burgess 
was in his fifty-second year. He was born in 
Jersey, and became an articled pupil of the late 
Mr. W. Brown, of Reading, afterwards entering 
the office of Messrs. Whichcord & Son, at Maid- 
stone. For upwards of the last twenty years 
he has been connected with the office of Mr. 
John Whichcord, F.S.A., having the manage- 
ment of the District Office at Deptford, and 
acting as confidential assistant. 

For some years past Mr. Burgess also prac- 
tised independently, and his name is connected 
with several creditable structures in and around 
London. 








DID ANGLO-SAXON SLAVES WEAR 
COLLARS ? 


Some little time ago Mr. E. Armitage, R.A., 
wrote a letter to Mr. Edward Freeman, ‘in 
which he said,— 


**T am engaged ona large pictare, representing a Saxon 
lord, on his death-bed, giving freedom to his theowes or 
serfs. 

I venture to write to you for information on one or two 
points, as you are an authority on all matters connected 
with early Eaglish history. 

1st. Did the slaves of that period wear collars or any 
other baige of servitude ? 

Ihave searched in vain for any account of these collars. 
The only authority I know of for the custom is Sir Walter 
Scott, who gives Garth a collar in ‘Ivanhoe,’ ” 

This led to a racy correspondence, with which 
we have no occasion to meddle. A correspon- 
dent, however, from Derby, sends us the following 
reply to the inquiry :—Fosbroke, in his “ Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities. and Elemonts of 
Archeology,” in treating of the customs that 
obtained amongst the Anglo-Saxons in relation 
to their slaves, states, ‘‘ The tunick, open on the 
sides, appears to have been, among tho early 
Anglo-Saxons at least, a distinguishing badge of 
slavery; but the decisive mark was a collar of 
iron, constantly worn round the neck of all 
bondsmen. In the museum of the Antiquarian 
Society of Edinburgh is a metal collar, con- 
structed with a ring for receiving a padlock, 
with the following inscription :—‘ Alexander 
Stewart, found guilty of death, for theft at 
Perth, the 5th of December, 1701, and gifted 





by the Justiciary as a perpetual servant to 
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Sir John Erskine, of Alva.’ This collar was 
found in the grave of the deceased in the burial.’ 
ground at Alva. In a daily journal (April,’ 
1836) is the following paragraph:— There has 
been lately fonnd at Oroytroy, in the Somme, 
a human skeleton, with an iron ring soldered’ 
round the neck, apparently of the twelfth or 
fourteenth century. The weight of the ring is’ 
considerable, though eaten by rust.’” 

In reference to Roman slaves, the same 
authority gives the following information :— 
“Tf they ran away, @ collar was put round their 
necks, with Tene me, quia fugio, &c. [Stop me, 
for I run away], of which several have been 
printed.” The following is a specimen from 
Fabretti Insor., p. 522 :—“ Tene me quia fugio 
et revoca me in septis”’ Fosbroke further 
quotes,—“ Blue, says Pliny, was the colour in 
which the Gauls clothed their slaves, and from 
hence, for many ages, blue coats were the 
liveries of servants and apprentices, even of 
younger brothers ; as now of the blue-coat boys, 
blue schools in the country,” &c. 

Probably the blue colour of the smock or 
tunick (open on the sides) worn at the present 
time by our farm labourers is a relic of the 
Gaulish custom above quoted. 

Again; in Crabb’s “Technological Dictionary” 
{1828 edition) I find “ Collare, a collar so called 
from collum, the neck, because it was worn 
about the neck. It was a sort of chain put 
round the necks of runaway slaves, with an 
inscription stating their name and offence, with 
which, till the time of Constantine, they were 
branded on the forehead; but afterwards it was 
engraved upon the collar itself, of which several 
examples are given by antiquaries, as one quoted 
by Pignorius,—‘ Tene me quia fugi et revoca me 
domino meo Bonifacio Linario.’ ” 

And in “ Bailey’s Dictionary” (1742 edition) 
I find, “ Collar, the upper part of a band or 
doublet ; also a ring made of metal to put about 
the neck of a slave, dog, &c.” A statute was 
enacted by Edward VI. that made it lawful to 
put a ring of iron round the neck, arm, or leg 
of a runaway slave. FREDERICK Davis. 








THE MASONS’ STRIKE. 


Sir,—Your sympathy in the case of this 
strike is honourable alike to head and heart. I 
also deeply sympathise with the good men, who, 
however, are a minority; but I have nothing 
but contempt for the inciters of the strike and 
the drones who are contented to live upon strike 
allowance. If I were one of the masters, I 
would meet no workmen’s deputation coming 
direct from the strike committee, as I should 
be satisfied by experience that no settled good 
would spring from the discussion. I have been 
behind the scenes; I have listened to a union 
council discussing trade affairs, and have been 
shocked to learn that masters must submit their 
tenders before accepting a contract, that the 
committee may see if or not the master can 
afford to pay the wages the Union intends to 
demand! The taking on of apprentices must be 
regulated by the committee, and even the em- 
ployment of foremen must be agreeable to this 
secret tribunal. You may remember that the 
great strike at the commencement of the new 
Houses of Parliament was against Messrs. 
Grissell & Peto’s manager. At Messrs. Doul- 
ton’s new buildings the strike was against the 
firm’s own men setting their own specially- 
designed and prepared terra cotta. 

Lam satisfied that the only safe course for 
the masters is to fight it out to the end, by 
engaging men wherever they can be obtained 
who will work without having union fetters 
about them. Trade unionism, in its worst form, 
is both to men and masters an unmitigated 
curse, without one redeeming feature in its 
favour ; as, under a rampant unionism, masters 
or “contractors” must come to bankruptcy,— 
trade must diminish,—the best men must be 
reduced to a species of reversed slavery, by 
being prevented using the intelligence and 
ability they are endowed with,—and all are to 
besubject to a grinding and far-reaching tyranny. 
Masters, or contractors who. do not submit must 
be denounced and ruined, and men who do not 
eome in and conform are to be deprived of the 
opportunity of working at the trade they have 
learned, as unionism is to denounce and dominate 
wide as the trade extends, as trade-union presi- 
dents.and delegates will neither show their rules 
northeiraccounts. The roving delegates attend 
union meetings in private, make their own state- 
men4s,—and terrible statements they sometimes 
@re in their denunciations and threats to and of 


all who in any way oppose unionism,—thai is, 
their special form of unionism. 

It is surprising how good and intelligent men 
consent to be hoodwinked, led, and bullied by 
‘their leaders. 

I inclose my name, by which you will know I 
speak from personal knowledge. Z. 








“DOWN WITH THE BAR.” 


Ir is not for the first time that we have noticed 
the wideness of view taken by the veteran 
author, Mr. J. R. Planché, in those extravaganzas 
which first delighted the town twenty and thirty 
years ago,—his grasp of the general rather than 
of the merely special which makes these works 
of his sound as apropos to-day, when revived, as 
they did at the time of their first representation. 
Looking accidentally just now through a printed 
copy of one of them, ‘The Haymarket Spring 
Meeting,” we came upon couplet after couplet, 
which might have been written last week, and 
here is a whole passage, not a word of which 
needs alteration. London, one of the characters, 
in lamenting the snubs received from West- 
minster, when the latter enters and says,— 

** How d’ye do, sister? 
London (turns her back on her), Matchlessimpudence ! 

Westminster. ‘Now do I fear I’ve done some grave 
Th t! Tooke di ious in the City’ ; 

at looks disgracious in the City’s eye, 

As Glo’ster says to the Lord + ig why 

Should London tarn from Westminster so coldly ? 
London. ‘Why?’ Can you ask that question P 
West. Yes, and boldly. 
London. Boldly, indeed! Dost thou not seek my fall ? 

Would’st not wrench from me cap, sword, mace, and all P 

Put down my Show, suppress my Corporation, 

Of my own Thames dispute the conservation, 

Give my Lord Mayor and Sheriffs both the bag, 

Make of my livery mere tag and rag, 

Chase Common Hunt and silence Common Crier, 

Fling all my precious green fat in the fire, 

Hang the whole Court of Aldermen in chains, 

And leave of London’s glory no remains? 

West. You are mistaken ; London’s glory lies 

In her great works and noble charities ; 

My Parliament is proud of them as you, 

And honour gives where honour’s justly due. 

You’re wrong to put yourself in such a passion, 

Reform, my dear, is coming into fashion, 
London, Reform! my ears are weary of the word, 
West. It isn’t pleasant, but it will be heard ; 

I’m sure against it Westminster fought hard, 

In Covent Garden and Old Palace Yard, 

But ’twas no use; 80, sister, make your mind up, 

And all your old affairs with courage wind up! 

Take a fresh pantie a hand in hand with me, 

Care less for calipash and calipee, 

Your ancient hospitality keep up, 

But wider circulate the loving cup; 

Instead of 5 the Thames alone swan-hopping, 

Help me to keep it cleyn from Kew to Wapping; 

Release the poor from pestilential sties, 

Think of their rooms more than your companies! 

Shall we, whose‘vital interests mutual are, 

Divided see them still by Temple Bar ? 

Down with all bars that would two sisters sever, 

London with Westminster should live for ever !”” 








THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


S1r,—I have to-day passed the porch of this 
fine relic of the past for the first time for many 
months, and lingered for a few seconds to admire 
the grace of an architectural monument which 
seems, like the Sibylline books, to have increased 
in value from the destruction of so much which 
once made London a noble storehouse of 
Medizval architecture. 

I was startled to notice white streaks follow- 
ing the line of the old mouldings, and white 
patches on many portions of the blackened sur- 
face of the stone. It needed no examination to 
lead me to apprehend the worst; and when I 
did examine I found that, asI feared, large por- 
tions of the surface are in a state of active dis- 
integration and decay, and, if nothing is done, 
a few years must reduce the mouldings to a 
shapeless and unsound mass. I do not hope 
that the decay of this or of any other old stone 
can be perfectly and permanently arrested ; but 
no one familiar with the entrance to the Chapter 
House from the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
and with what Sir Gilbert Scott has there done 
to retard decay, can doubt that the evil day may 
be very considerably postponed—and that by 
simple and safe means, 

What Sir Gilbert Scott has done at Wesi- 
minster, Mr. St. Aubyn can, I am sure, do at 
the Temple, and I write these lines in the hope 
that if you give them publicity they may catch 
the eye of some of the Benchers, and may 
result in the necessary authority being given to 
Mr. St. Aubyn to rescue, as far as it is possible, 
the porch and any other portions of the 
old work which are similarly attacked from 
threatened destruction, and to do it at once, for 
there is no time to lose. 


DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


S1r,—The following copy of a letter which I 
sent to the Right Honourable Mr. Gladstone, 
M.P., on improved dwellings for the poor of 
London, with his reply, may be of interest to 
your readers. G. Ryan, 


** Honoured Sir,—Will you be kind enough to allow me 
to draw your attention te a subject of very greet import. 
ance as —— the social and moral reform of the working 

ople of this —— metropolis, viz., improved dwellings 

or the poor of London; and I take this opportunity of 
writing to you upon this subject, knowing the very great 
interest that you have always taken in the working popu. 
lation of the United Kingdom; and it is with great 
pleasure that I have to inform you that several working 
men are coming to the frontin this matter, and, with your 
great experience, it must have come under your observa. 
tion that, through the great increase in the rents of apart. 
ments, and the way in which London has been cut up, 
especially in very poor localities, the startling fact that 
working men, with their wives, and in a very great many 
cases, eight or nine children, are all reluctantly compelled 
to live in one room. Let us just for one moment ask our. 
selves this question, Can this be healthy, or is it in any 
sense decent? There can be no fault attached to the 
breadwinner. Poor man, his wages may be at the very 
most 30s. per week to keep the whole of the family. Now, 
supposing @ respectable working man, with a wife, and we 
will say two children, would like to live in some respect. 
able neighbourhood. When he makes application for 

partments, the first question that he is asked by the 
acadie in nineteen cases out of twenty will be, Have 
you any children? If he says yes, he at once meets 
with a refusal; and perhaps the door is shut in his face, 
If our richer brethren would only take this matter in 
hand, avery great good would be the result. My object 
in placing this matter before you, in my very humble way, 
for your most earnest consideration, is that you, being 
one of our greatest and most learned statesmen, might 


mepere some really substantial alteration for the benefit 
e 


of the poor of London,—I am, Sir, yours most respectfully, 
@. Ryan, a Working Man, 
85, Union-street, Middlesex Hospital. 
To the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone.” 


REPLY. 
*¢ January 7, 1878, 
Sir,—I am glad to learn from your letter that the 
artisans intend to enter seriously upon the question of 
dwellings for persons of their class. _ ; f 
I think they cannot do better than direct their attention 
to an excellent plan (as it seemed to me) which was 
designed and carried out some years back by the munici- 
pality of Glasgow, and which has been to a great extent, 
if not been completely, acted on. Information or par- 
ticulars could be hed, without doubt, from the town clerk 
or other officer of the town council. 
Your faithfal servant, 
W. E. Guapstonz, 
G. Ryan, a working man, 35, Union-street, 
Middlesex Hospital.” 








WAGES. 


Ar the Wandsworth Police-court, Mr. Walter 
Edmund Macey, builder, of Queen’s-road, Bat- 
tersea, was summoned, before Mr. Paget, by 
William Woodham, a mason, who claimed 7s. 8d., 
being the remainder of his wages. 

The complainant said he was paid at the rate 
of 7d. per hour. He claimed to be paid at the 
rate of 9d. There was no agreement. 

The defendant, on being sworn, said he em- 
ployed masons at various sums, averaging from 
4d. to 9d. per hour, according to their worth. 
The complainant was not “worth more than 7d. 
an hour. It was his custom to pay men 
according to their worth, except when he made 
an agreement. 

Mr. Paget said it was the best plan, and 
dismissed the summons. 








THE APPROPRIATION OF CONSECRATED 
CHURCHYARDS.—A LEGAL POINT. 


A Question of some importance as to the 
right to build upon consecrated churchyards is 
at present before the Chancellor of the Con- 
sistory Court of London. The rector and 
churchwardens of St. Matthew’s, Bethnal- 
green, have made an application to the Chan- 
cellor for a faculty to erect a mortuary and 
coroner’s court, and also a room for post-mortem 
examinations, on a portion of the site of the 
churchyard, and the application was opposed on 
the ground that the churchyard, having been 
consecrated, could not be appropriated to build- 
ing purposes. It was stated before the a 
cellor that there were a considerable number 0 
witnesses to be called both for and against the 
application, and that the decision of the or 
cellor might be regarded as a precedent w! 
respect to the appropriation of other consecrat 
churchyards. The case was adjourned, it ae 
intimated that the evidence and argumem 
would, in all probability, occupy several days. 








The Wood Pavement in Piccadilly, very 
recently laid, is being taken up from the founda- 








A Lover or Antiguiry, 


tion, and fresh blocks are being laid. It might 
be useful to know what led to the failure. . 
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NEW DOCK WORKS AT SUTTON BRIDGE. 


A wew dock is about to be constructed at 
Sutton Bridge, on the east coast, not far from 
King’s Lynn. The works have been formally com- 
menced, and the first sod has been turned by 
the Marquis of Huntly. Although there are 
25 ft. of water at Sutton Bridge, at ordinary 
spring tides, admitting of vessels of the largest 
class navigating the river at this point, the 
absence of a dock has hitherto prevented 
shipping business from being carried on to any 
great extent. The Great Northern and the 
Midland Railway companies have a joint station 
there, with a line of railway connecting it with 
King’s Lynn, and the new dock, when com- 
pleted, will serve the extensive. Derby and 
Nottingham coal-fields in the same manner as 
Great Grimsby is a marine outlet for the coal- 
fields of South Yorkshire. The Great Northern 
Company has subscribed 20,0001. towards the 
making of the dock, the estimated cost of which 
is 130,0001., the area of the dock being eight 
acres. Mr. Brunlees, C.E., has designed the 
dock, and the works will be carried out under 
his supervision by Mr. Webster, the well-known 
contractor. 








Wiscellanen 


Health and Education.—This was the sub- 
ject of a lecture given by Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
F.R.S., on Monday evening, at the London Insti- 
tution. In the course of his remarks he said 
the healthiest and ruddiest children in London 
were to be found amongst those who played 
about the courts and squares, even though they 
‘were the denizens of courts and mews. Next 
came the children of the well-to-do, provided 
they were not harassed with long lessons, who 
were taken into public parks and gardens, or 
were driven out. But the unhealthiest were 
the children of the middle trading classes,— 
children who were not allowed to run wild in 
the streets, and could not be sent to the parks 
or thesuburbs. This last class of children were 
kept close at home or at school, living in small 
rooms badly ventilated, and though they were 
well fed and clothed and comfortably bedded, 
they grew up almost universally unhealthy, 
yielding the larger number of those who died 
of pulmonary consumption. An increase of 
garden schools would supply what was desired, 
and in the large and splendid Board Schools 
which were becoming a feature of the age, there 
was an approach to this end, but the end was 
not yet attained. In the critical period from 
eleven to sixteen or seventeen years of age there 
were three errors committed in education. First, 
overwork ; secondly, want of care in detecting 
the natural character or turn of the mind; and, 
thirdly, the forcing thé pupil into endless com- 
petitions. To overwork a growing horse would 
be held to be the most ignorant of processes, 
while to» work a child harder, perhaps, than it 
would be worked at any other period of life, 
was thought to be most correct. When the 
clever boy or girl died, it was said, “Whom the 
gods love die young.” This was false; for 
whom the gods loved died old. The prize 
system was bad fundamentally. In the matter 
of health that system stood at the bar guiltiest 
of the guilty. They had but to go toa prize 

distribution to see in the worn and languid faces 
of the successful the effects of the system, and 
there they did not see a tithe of the evil; they 
had not seen the children before the competi- 
tion, nor did they see them after it, nor between 
the competition and the announcement of the 
awards. If they could see all the changes 
incident to these events, they would see what a 
mad system it was, and would understand how 
much the dull were to be envied, rather than 
the successful, and the flattered and triumphant. 


House Drainage.—On the 10th inst. a paper 
on this subject was read by Mr. H. T. Munday, 
C.E., before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Bociety, at 7, Westminster - chambers; Mr. 

.V. F. Valpy, the president, in the chair. 
The author described the present defective 
8ystem which existed in nearly every house, and 
showed how, both in execution and design, the 
principles of sanitary science are habitually 
ignored. Descriptions were given of several 

erent methods of house drainage, either 
patented or carried out by those who have made 
this subject their special study. On January 24th, 
& paper on “Chimney Stacks” will be read by 
» B. M. Bancroft. 





THE BUIELDER. 


Temple Bar. — The first stone was taken 
down on the 2nd: inst The Bar has been 
removed with the exception of a pier on 
either side of the road. The carriage-way 
has been thrown open. The City Press says 
the building was composed in its exterior, and 
all its principal parts, of good Portland stone, 
as were the figures, which were found in a 
sound state of preservation. The portions not 
visible were chiefly of Bath stone, and this has 
very much perished, but the interior-and fill- 


ing up were unquestionably from débris of other’ 


buildings after the Fire of London, the Bar 
having been erected at that time. A large 
portion of the rubble walling shows that it 
formed parts of other buildings before it was 
used in the construction of the Bar, much of 
it showing bold mouldings and fine carvings. 
This material, therefore, would be of ancient 
date. A much longer time was required in 
pulling down the structure than was expected, 
on account of the large quantity of iron cramps 
that were used to hold the stones together, 
and which had to be cut out carefully. Iron 
cramps were used in Temple Bar of every con- 
ceivable shape, with a view to holding the 
stones together; but the oxidising and expan- 
sion and contraction. of the iron break off the 
corners of the stones and allow the damp to 
penetrate, thus defeating the very pnrpose the 
cramps were intended. to fulfil. Messrs. J. 
Mowlem & Co. were employed to pull down the 
Bar. The material has all been carted away 
to the vacant ground in Farringdon-road, await- 
ing the decision of the Corporation as to its 
final destination. No better site has been 
suggested than our own, the Thames Embank- 
ment entrance to the Temple. 


The Farnesina Palace.—The Roman corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post says:—I have 
mentioned in previous letters the opposition 
made by the proprietor of the Farnesina Palace, 
a Spanish nobleman, to the curtailing of his 
grounds in order to widen the bed of the Tiber 
just before it reaches the Ponte Sisto. He 
apprehended, and the academicians of St. Luke’s, 
with the Commissioners for the: Preservation of 
Art in Rome, entertained similar fears,- that 
bringing the course of the river so near the 
foundations of the palace would endanger its 
solidity and bring eventual destruction on the 
beautiful frescoes by Raffaelle, representing the 
story of Cupid and Psyche, Galatea, &c., which 
constitute one of the greatest artistical treasures 
of Rome. A Government cemmission of archi- 
tects and engineers, however, decided that no 
such danger existed if the works were executed 
with due precaution, and so they were com- 
menced last summer, and are now being carried 
on, much to the disgust of the Duke of Ripalda, 
as is evident from the following notice which I 
observed posted up in French and Italian on 
the closed gates of the villa opposite the Corsini 
Palace :— 

‘¢ The Farnesina Villa having been mutilated in the most 
interesting and historic portion of its grounds in conse- 
quence of orders given by the Government for the prosecu- 
tion of the Tiber works, which, in the opinion of the 
academicians of St. Luke’s and the Commissioners for 
the Preservation of Monuments in Rome, will, it is feared, 
not only endanger the Farnesina Palace itself, but bring 
ruin upon the matchless works of art it contains, the villa 
is closed to the public, and will remain so as long as the 
danger alluded to continues to exist.” 

City Property.—The following case, says 
the Metropolitan, illustrates the increasing 
value of property in the City of London. 
Roberts v. The Metropolitan Railway Company 
(before Mr. Under-Sheriff and a Special Jury). 
Mr. Arthur Charles, Q.C., and Mr. Lumley Smith, 
instructed by Messrs. Thomson, Low, & Brooks, 
appeared for the claimant; and Mr. Harrison, 
Q.C., instructed by Messrs. Burchells, for the 
Metropolitan Railway Company. The property 
in question is situated in Sheppy-yard, in the 
parish of Holy Trinity, Minories, and was in the 
occupation of Mr. George Roberts, the freeholder, 
and used as a sack, bag, and tarpaulin manu- 
factory. The premises, which were purchased 
by public auction in 1872 for 3,1001.,. were 
assessed by the jury as of the value of 8,2041. 
for which amount the jury, after viewing the 
property and hearing the evidence of Mr. 
Aldernian Ellis, Mr. Charles Dunch, and Mr. F. 
Inman Sharp, the surveyors for the claimant, 
and Mr, Trist and Mr. Farmer, for the eompany, 
gave their verdict as-above. 

Mr. George Cruikshank has been very 
seridusly ill,-his recovery being despaired of, 
but we are glad to learn that the most alarm- 
ing symptoras have subsided, though the danger 
has not altogether passed. 
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_ London Water .—Mr. Lewis Angell, 
C.E., read'a paper on the Water Supply of Lon- 
don at'a meeting of the Social Science Associa- 
tion on Monday evening, in which he argued 
that the present intermittent system of supply 
should be replaced by a constant flow at high 

ssure and under public control. The change 

m “intermittent” to constant supply, he 
admitted, would involve. formidable financial 
considerations; therefore the cost of such reform, 
in the first instance, ought tobe arranged on 
some equitable basis between the individual and 
public. The present daily average of 120 million 
gallons could not be obtained from pure sources ; 
nor was it necessary, as one-sixteenth part would 
suffice for dietetic purposes; and as for the re- 
mainder, no very high standard of purity need 
be looked for. This proposition, he pointed ont, 
‘would involve a dual supply as the most practi- 
cable solution of the difficulty, as proposed by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and suggested 
by him in 1874 Mr: Edwin Chadwick, C.B., 
who presided, opposed the principle laid down in 
the paper, pointing out that after the works.for 
supplying of the metropolis had been brought 
under unity of management, spring supplies of 
superior quality would: be found in sufficient 
bulk to exclude any pretext for restricting the 
ordinary consumption, and that the mains at 
presént in use would suffice-for the change. A 
duplicate system of works was not needed either 
for the domestic supply of. water, or for the pre- 
vention of fires. 

Sanitary Progress.—It is proposed by some 
of the most distinguished citizens of Edinburgh 
to apply the co-operative principle to.scientific 
sanitary inspection. They are attempting to 
organise an association, the annual subscription 
to which will be one guinea, for the purpose of 
securing to its members, free of charge, that 
skilled sanitary supervision and advice: which. 
could only be got at great cost through individual 
action. The association is to secure the exclu- 
sive services of one or more. well-educated young 
engineers, who, acting under the sober control 
of a consulting engineer of high standing, will, 
when required, inspect and report upon the 
dwellings of members, giving estimates as'to the 
cost of any alterations that may be deemed advis- 
able. Their recommendations must be limited 








the association is to hold any pecuniary interest 
in any patent or manufacture. The Professor of 
Engineering in the University of Edinburgh has 
taken such a warm interest in this novel scheme 
that he has offered for the first year to give the 
association his gratuitous services.. The idea is 
a very good one. 

Self-Sacrifice by Workmen.—During the 
last twelve months we have chronicled four or 
five instances in which workmen have endangered 
or forfeited their lives in endeavouring to save 
others from injury or death. The latest case of 
the kind is that of Frederick Alfred Craft, 
aged 81, formerly a railway guard, and recently 
night inspector at. the Woolwich Arsenal Station 
on the North Kent line, who was killed on Friday 
in last week by being run over by a train in the 
act of saving the life of an. insane woman who 
had thrown herself in front of the engine. The 
Rev. G. Webb, foreman of the jury, expressed a 
hope that the public would recognise the self- 
sacrifice of the deceased by providing for his 
children, and a subscription was made on behalf 
of a fund which the station-master is raising. To 
this fund some of our readers may be able to 
contribute. 

Prizes for Designs for Furniture.—The 
council of the Society of Arts are trustees of 
the sum of 40011, presented to them by the 
Owen Jones Memorial Committee, being the 
balance of the subscriptions to that fund, upon 
trust to expend the interest thereof in prizes to 
“students of the schools of art who in annual 


competition produce the best designs for house- 


hold furniture, carpets, wall-papers and hang- 
ings, damask chintzes, &c., regulated by the 
principles laid down by Owen Jones.” , The first 
award will be made at the annual competition in 
1878, when the accumulated interest available 
will amount to about 25/. 

Works on the Fine/ Arts. —The last:cata- 
logue issued by Mr. Quaritch (Piccadilly) includes 
a yery large number ‘of works on the fine arts, 
including “architecture,-and may be usefully 
studied. To know even what books there are 
on Subject available is a good step in know- 
ledge. The catalogue before us is so suggestive 
it would not be difficult to make a very pleasant 





article on it. 
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The Institute Library. — The following 
architects have been admitted, under the re- 
cent regulations of the Council, to read in the 
library for a period of twelve months, viz., 
Messrs. W. W. K. Clarke, C. Dawson, A. T. 
Ellison, R. Henry, J. P. Lidstone, J. B. Phillips, 
H. M. Robinson, H. Tanner, F. D. Topham, and 
H. G. Turner. The acquisition of duplicate 
books for the loan collection, now in progress, 
will specially develop the value of this in- 
creasing library to the professional student. 


The Royal Academy of Arts.—The Diploma 
Galleries of the Royal Academy, containing the 
works deposited by members on their election 
as Academicians, and other works the property 
of the Academy (including the Gibson Sculpture), 
are now open, free, to the public.——At a 
general assembly héld last evening, the following 
gentlemen were elected as associates :—Briton 
Riviere, painter; Joseph E. Boehm, sculptor ; 
Alfred Waterhouse, architect. 


TENDERS 
For additions to St. Peter’s Schools, Paddington, for 
the Rev. O’Bryen Hodge. Mr. E. Vigers, jun., architect. 
Quantities by Mr. B. A. O. Herring :— 



























Stephenson..........000eccr.ccccsseoeesees £1,481 0 0 
Temple & Foster ........+000+ sovoesee 1,395 0 O 
Moaralend ©.......000.000 poascoseeay coos 1,205 0 O 
VIE 5 ..cckcueiscobensboccessenicneiis 1,280 0 0 
Stimpson... 1,264 0 0 
INEEDIOL  csosotssasnsnee etabpesandeaaoen 1,247 0 0 
Phillipson .......0. wee 1,230 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey......cccrccrrorssssees 1,218 0 0 
Alternative Estimate :— 
Stephenson.......... «-e £1,360 0 0 
Temple & Foster . 0 eee. O O 
eee - Snee U, © 
DAOBOING:..) icisicctbboccetcocdschosseece 1,170 0 0 
MMOGs 050 scssggoesesiiics noe 3,166 0.0 
Phillipson 1,146 0 0 
Stimpson .......00 sovebesncees poses, aaa 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey.......ccccsrssssssereee 1,093 0 O 





For rebuilding No. 43, Ludgate-hill. Mr. Lewis 
Solomon, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, 
Williams & Gritten :— 











Vears & Co. £2,969 0 0 
Newman & Mann...,, «. 2,888 0 0 
Browne & Robinson., 2,697 0 0 
ieee apse caine w- 2,900 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......, . 2,400 0 0 
Elkington 2,480 0 0 
Downs 2,369 0 0 








For erecting carriage-shed and offices, No. 1, Coburg- 
street, for Messrs. Parkyns & Sons, Mr. Tolley, archi- 

















Wells asiccnsnsiOda:, @® 
Williams & Sons .,......cseccereeseoes - 664 0 0 
ee 619 0 0 
Cairns 613 0 0 
Prout —_ 69815 0 
Blandford & Co, ceccoccssseeeees sccoccee 597 O 0 
Bangs & Co.... 58L 0 0 
SROMMMORDE +. <0iceccnescebunedctiehssies - 675 0 0 





For additional class-rooms and lavatories to the New 
Basford Board Schools, for the Nottingham School Board. 
Messrs. 8. D. & H. Walker, architects :— 





























Daubney £899 0 0 
ae 847 0 0 
Bell B Bons. rcccesesesccccesscece ceebonees . 844 00 
Musson 826 0 0 
8. & J. Cargill 820 0 0 
Woo!l...... 785 0 0 
Stainforth ... «. 76018 0 
PONIOD 555 /acnsethinnbessnonsedessebeceses 760 0 0 
Bains & Turton ....... peocssenbions vce 760 0 0 
Stevenson s 748 00 

ODOWOIE seososccnsresesssensscessvcceee . 748 0 0 
Jeliey ... 721 0 0 
Roberts & Perkins ...........c000 ooo 719 0 O 
Hodson & Facon (accepted) ...... 67710 0 





For alterations to All Saints’ Schools, Norfolk-square, 
Mr, Wm. White, architect ;— 











Hook & Oldrey £46) 0 0! 
Gregory 359 0 0 
Temple & Foster ....sserceesesseeees oe 275 0 0! 


For removing houses, and building new stables, and 
enamelling-shops, in Salisbury-lane, for Messrs. Brindley 
& Co., exclusive of slater’s work :— 

Stephens (accepted) ........... seen £976 0 O 





For alterations and repsirsto private house, adjoining 
Red Lion Hotel, Hampton, for Sir Henry Meux & Co. :— 
Blandford & Co, (abeopted! . 





For Baptist Chapel, Brunswick-road, Bromley, E., for 
the Rev. William Thomas Lambourne, Messrs. Hills & 
Fletcher, architects :— 

Hoy (accepted) ..... . £936 0 0 





For new engine and boiler houses, for the Bristol Water 
— gia Mr, John Taylor, engineer. Quantities 
supplied :— 

” Veals (accepted) ......sssscssereeees £5,344 0 0 





For new potato warehouse, Thomas-street, Bristol, for 
Mr. E. J. Neale, Mr. H. Williams, architect, Quantities 
supplied :— 

Veals ( pted) £2,595 0 0 


F For joiners’ work. Messrs. Weeks & Hughes, archi- 
ects:— 









































Pink. £276 10 O 
Joh “a 27312 7 
EEE .copsccccecsscsercebansansbessevpares 265 0 0 
rode eo 253 111 
) are ° 24510 2 
MUR Be 0 ceaseepsccascesteppesseees . 245 0 0 
Emer 239 0 0 
Mokellow & Son ........sseccossseeeeee . 238 5 0 
PERG: voreciee ne 237 0 0 
Doveland Se Seen . 22813 3 
EME cesansrcakiencescavascteateaneusiccspeeses 226 0 0 
SEO TEEMEDY .csctoscccesecsssossescess - 22510 0 
Lascelles 225 0 0 
Wing & Co, ww. 216 2 0 
Aldridge........ 21010 O 
, eee 210 0 0 
REMIT 0. ccacelessedecesesdescescnbebecs 209 15 0 
TOGO B00. , ossssesocseesense eeevontaes 22 3 3 
URDIIUD -scccousantessccisiibunsinisveovinis 4, 268. 20-8 
SUNUMRODN -sccccsspessssvonevecsacoccese 198 7 0 
Judd & Young (accepted) ........ 173 15 0 
Rees & Son eres 167 0 0 
RUMOR: ‘asiksreaveiecscscsssczeseseesces coe 165 0 O 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ House-Drainage by Open Soil-pipe” (a number of letters on this 
subject mainly repeat each other) —S. B. “Germania” (we cannot 
assist).—O. F. T. (the subject has been treated of at various times in 
eurcolamns. We are not able to advise on each special case. To use 
a “porous stone” for the purpose is simply idiotic).—D. & K.— 
K. F.—R. 8.—B. L.—H. 8t. J.—F. D.—J. W.—E. M.—Miss C.—J. P.— 
T. M—T. B. 8.—R. F.—J. B.—D. J. E.—J. W.—L. D. & Co.—C. G.— 
W. H. F.—F. W. H.—B. W. P. 

We are compelled te decline pointing out buoks and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, Usts of tenders, &c. must be accom: led 
by the mame and address of the sana, et ‘aocnnaaliy: Sor 
publication, 

Nove —The respensibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
pablie meetings, revts, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under............0.00 4s. 6d. 
Eaeh additional line (about ten words) ..........+-06 Os. 6d. 

Terma fer series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on frent page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be obtained em application te the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2a. 6d. 
Kach additional line (about ten words) ....ccccsseoss Os. 6d, 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Adressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 

Cannot be forwarded, but musé in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 

THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 

For “ Situations Wanted ” Advertisements ...... 3d. per Week. 
Por all other Advertisements ..........ssecsseces 6d. per Week. 
PREPAYMENT I3 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums sheuld be 
remitted by Money Order, payable at the Pest-office, King-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, ad- 
dressed to No, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o’elock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the Office in reply te Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
COPIES UNLY should be sent. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
any part of the United > at the rate of 19s, per annum, 
Prepaid. Remittances payable as above. 





merce, 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Offiee. 

CLOTH-CASES for binding the Numbersare now ready, price 2s, 64, 
each ; also : 


, 

READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold a month’s 
Numbers, price 2s. each. 

THE THIRTY-FIFTH VOLUME of “The Builder,” (bound) for 
the year 1877 will shortly be published, price Ong 
Guinea, 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 








Bath Stone of Best Quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
—M E870 BAB TF 6 .OO 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ADvt.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For further particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.S.0., Car. 
marthenshire.—[ADVT. ] 











J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 
SLATE CHIMNEY - PIECES, URINALS, &, 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries, to any station in the Kingdom. 
Prices and terms on application. [Apvr.] 


VERITY BROTHERS. 

Patent Ventilator, or Air-Propeller, for the 
introdaction of Cold or Warm air into Dwell. 
ings, &o. 

The machine may be seen in action at their 
Show-rooms, 127, Regent-street, London, W. 

The apparatus consists of a drum with 4 
double set of fans, which are worked by a fly. 
wheel placed in the centre, and on the same axle 
as fans. The motive for this fly-wheel is arrived 
at by a small jet of water being directed on to 
it, causing both the wheel and fans to revolve 
with great velocity; the air passing through the 
machine at a rate equal to 2,500 feet per minute, 
if desired, according to size of apparatus. 

N.B.—The above machine may be used either 
as an exhauster or injector, as may be preferred, 
or both objects combixed. 

Also Patentees of the Fireclay Burners for 
Gas Fires and Cooking Purposes, and Patentees 
of the Tabular Gas Boiler for Baths and Con- 
servatories, &c. 

Designers and Manufacturers of Lar:ps and 
Candelabra. 

Office and Works, 155, Queen’s-road, Bays- 
water, W. [Apvr. ] 








TRELOAR & SONS, 


Contractors to H. M. Office of Works. 


Contractors to the Admiralty. 


Contractors to the War Office. 
Contractors to South Kensington Museum. 


Contractors to the Royal Albert Hall. 


Contractors to the Crystal Palace. 


Contractors to the Alexandra Palace. 
Contractors to the Royal Aquarium. 





CQCOA-NUT FIBRE MATS, 


MATTING; 


Floor Cloth, Linoleum, Turkey Carpets and Rugs. 
, LUDGATE HILL. 
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ESTIMATES anv CATALOGUES FREE. 
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